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THE DANGER IN SYRIA 


The military decision, as has been said, must 
He can be trusted to 
do nothing foolhardy, and trusted equally not to play for safety 


HE one question everyone conscious of the dangers in the 
Middle East is asking is why British troops have not so 

far attempted to gain possession of Syria. There may be good 
answers to that. If the matter is one in which General Wavell, 
as Commander-in-Chief in the Middle East, has full freedom 
of action there will be no disposition to challenge whatever 
decision he may reach. He has great responsibilities to shoulder 
in Libya, Crete and Iraq, even if Abyssinia is now disposed of, 
he knows better than any commentator at home what resistance 
a British force invading Syria would meet with, and he knows, 
of course, precisely what the strength of that force can in 
existing circumstances be. But the issues involved are not 
exclusively military, and therefore not exclusively for General 
Wavell’s decision. A blow at Syria would undeniably be a 
blow at Vichy-France—though it is necessary to remember that 
France held Syria only under mandate from the League of 
Nations and has no kind of title to give free entry to the 
militant forces of a State that has flouted every principle for 
which the League stands—and all the consequences of such a 
step must be recognised and accepted. But they would have 
to be recognised and accepted even if no such territory as 
Syria existed. The surrender of Vichy to Germany is complete. 
“Collaboration” between France and Germany means that 
France is to be the subservient instrument of any one of Hitler’s 
anti-British undertakings. There is lithe doubt that General 
Rommel’s men reached Libya with French connivance. There 
is no doubt that Germans are being allowed to establish full 
mastery in Morocco in spite of General Weygand’s declaration 
that he would defend the French colonies against all comers. 
There is no doubt whatever that Syria is being and will 
be increasingly used precisely as may suit German military 
convenience. Vichy today is as submissive a German agent 
as Italy. 

Two risks are involved in action against Syria, one military, 





one political. 
obviously rest with General Wavell. 

ull the time for playing at all is past. Sir Maitland Wilson 
is not likely to have been appointed to the command in 
Palestine with no larger end in view than the defence of 
Palestine itself, important though that is. He must have a 
substantial force under him, substantial enough, it may be 
hoped, to make an attack on Syria in conjunction with the 
Navy and the R.A.F. a justifiable risk. But obviously an 
attack on Syria, involving, as it does, a direct challenge to 
Vichy, is a Cabinet question. The decision on political grounds 
ought not to be in doubt for a moment. Nothing 1s to be 
gained at Vichy, as American statesmen appear to realise 
even more clearly than ours, by complaisance. Weakness 
and indecision on our part now would only intensify the belief 
that aid may be given to Hitler with impunity. Vigorous 
action, on the other hand, would impress both the Arabs in 
Syria and the French forces which are chafing in humiliation 
at the surrender which Admiral Darlan is negotiating and 
Marshal Petain condoning. The occupation of Syria, if it 
could be successfully carried out, would dispose of Rashid 
Ali and the Iraqi insurgents in a night, it would relieve the 
Turks of immense anxieties and strengthen their determination 
to help themselves in conjunction with us, it would block 


completely Hitler’s path to the indispensable Mosul oil. We 
are on the eve of one of the great decisions of the war. Not 


all the determining factors can be known to anyone except 
the War Cabinet. Its members must decide in the light of all 
the facts. But the overwhelming desire of the country is that 
where doubt exists it should be resolved on the lines of 
reasonable risk rather than of unreasonable caution. The 
Germans are entrenching themselves in Syria more deeply 
Hitler is not missing any bus. 


every day. 
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T must be expected. as the Prime Minister said on Wednes- 

day. that the fighting in Crete will continue with increasing 
severity. A German official statement the same day spoke of 
the confident determination of the enemy to capture an island 
which would give them a base for air-attacks on Alexandria, 
Suez and Palestine, and at the same time rob us of a naval 
base which effectively checks all effective German transport to 
Syria. The struggle will be fierce, and may be prolonged. 
The Germans have troop-carrying machines massed in the 
Peloponnese, and no hesitation about sacrificing men. They 
have a considerable initial advantage in that aerodromes in 
Crete are few, and by heavy bombing they may soon be made 
unusable by our fighters. The effect of that, on the other hand, 
would be to render them useless as landing-grounds for the 
German troop-carriers, and there is not much level land in 
Crete where such machines could come down. The difficulty of 
defending an island the size of Devon and Cornwall against 
parachutists, who may drop anywhere, is considerable. and the 
oint Greek and Imperial force under General Freyberg’s com- 
mand cannot be large. But the initial attack has been decisively 
repelled, the Cretans themselves are hardy fighters, British 
reinforcements can be brought by sea as well as by air, and it 
will be no easy matter for the enemy to concentrate his air- 
borne troops into an effective striking-force. There will 
probably be a period in which neither side is in full possession 
f the island. Till the Germans do obtain complete command 
f it—and the Prime Minister has declared that it will be 
defended at almost any sacrifice—it will be of little strategic 
ise to them. A German failure would have large reactions. 


Mr. Cordell Hull’s Declarations 

“he attitude of the United States on the war and post-war 
problems has never been declared as plainly and emphatically 

it was by Mr. Cordell Hull, the Secretary of State, in his 
broadcast address on Sunday. His declaration, like every 
authoritative statement made in the United States recently, 
demonstrates the complete identity of British and American 
:spirations, particularly regarding economic and commercial 
relationships after the war. Everything that Mr. Cordell Hull 
said about them—and about German ambitions—could have 
been said by Mr. Churchill or Lord Halifax. “ The safety 
of our nation and of every free nation is in mortal danger ”— 
“the purpose of the aggressor” is to “secure control of the 
seas.” a control which is “ essential to the programme of world- 
domination "—these words of Mr. Cordell Hull contain the 
whole British thesis with regard to the war. On the subject 
of the Vichy Government, Mr. Hull spoke more drastically 
than Mr. Churchill has done. There is, perhaps, some con- 
solation for the new and great danger with which the policy 
pursued by Vichy threatens the British Empire, in the 
fact that this policy is doing almost as much as the actions of 
Germany are doing to draw the United States into ever closer 
association with Great Britain. Both President Roosevelt and 
Mr. Cordell Hull have made it clear that by coming under the 
control of the Axis the French Empire is a menace to the 
United States. M. Henri Haye, the French Ambassador, 
informed Mr. Cordell Hull that France would resist any 
attempt to take over part of her Empire, e.g., the occu- 
pation of Martinique—a clear demonstration of the tension 
between Vichy and Washington. President Roosevelt’s clear 
indication that even Dakar must not be allowed to pass into 
the hands of the enemy shows that American naval action may 
not be confined to the western Atlantic or to convoying. 


Vichy and Morocco 

It is certainly true that public opinion in occupied France 
is strongly pro-British, but it would be a dangerous illusion to 
expect any effective opposition to the Germans or to the policy 


of the Vichy Government. That Government is definitely hos- 
tile to this country, not merely because it is compelled to be 
so by the Germans but because it desires a rapid German vic- 
tory. Marshal Pétain is too tired a man to make the slightest 
difference. Admiral Darlan and his associates are hoping for 
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the collapse and the disintegration of the British Empire, { 
in that event, so they believe, the French Empire will ni 
intact. That it will remain equally intact if Germany 1S beatey 
does not, apparently, occur to them. In any case, they do ney 
believe that Germany will be beaten. Pro-British Sentimey 
exists among French officers in Syria and in Equatorial an 
Northern Africa. But it is unable to rally. There is iN sone 
quarters a strong and considerable prejudice against General & 
Gaulle and his movement, many Frenchmen who ard 
desire a British victory refusing to support him. The infil. 
tion of German agents into Morocco, both Spanish and French, 
continues. The Germans are methodically Preparing th 
ground for a movement through the Moroccos and thro 
Spain that will, if it is successful, close the Straits, Ty 
Spanish Government, desirous though it is to preserve ney 
trality, can do nothing effective to stop the German Preparations 
and could hardly resist German invasion. The Vichy Goven. 
ment could do much more but will not. 
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Liberated Abyssinia 

The surrender of the Duke of Aosta, the Viceroy of Abyssiny 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Italian forces there, brings th 
Abyssinian campaign to an end. The campaign has bem 
brilliantly conducted, but it has been suggested in som 
quarters that the troops engaged in it ought to have ben 
diverted to operations in Libya or Greece, in which case th 
German advance in Libya might have been brought to a stané- 
sull at Bardia and have been slowed down in Greece, By 
the Abyssinian campaign had to take precedence, if on m 
other ground, in response to the strong wishes of the South 
African Union. It is urged, in defence of Union policy, the 
although the Italian troops in Abyssinia could have been con 
tained by a small force and would not have been a serioy 
menace to Egypt and the Sudan, it was nevertheless important 
that the use of the Red Sea coast should be denied to th 
Italians, seeing that the Red Sea is vital in supplying the 
Imperial forces in the Near and Middle East. Abyssinia has 
now been restored to independence under Haile Selassie. Before 
the Italian conquest, his authority was little more than nominl 
beyond the confines of the central region. He should 
regarded as a friend and ally of the British Empire and receive 
all the support and advice that will enable him to unify the 
country. It is in the interest of the Empire to have a friend 
Abyssinia established on the Red Sea, and the restoration of th 
full independence of this African State will favourably affect 
native opinion throughout Africa. 


Yugoslavia Dismembered 

Poland was the prey of two Powers—Germany and Russa 
Yugoslavia is the prey of four—Germany, Italy, Hungary an 
Bulgaria. They are tearing her to pieces and rivalling om 
another in savagery (the behaviour of the Italians being perhaps 
the least inhuman). Serb patriots, in particular, have beet 
shot and hanged, local politicians known for hostility to th 
“ Axis” and its satellites have been murdered, priests have 
been persecuted, and the inhabitants of whote districts deported 
Macedonian terrorism, suppressed under King Alexander, ha 
been revived by the invading Bulgars. The internal weaknes 
of Yugoslavia was greatly underrated in London. The army wé 
ill-equipped to meet German armoured divisions. The whok 
administration was shattered by the first German onslaught. 
The central authorities lost control almost overnight. As é 
consequence the Yugoslavs have ceased to exist as a nation 
The only part of their country that has received a definite 
status is Croatia, where the Germans and Italians had worked 
up a following long ago. Rome has now declared Croatia © 
be “occupied territory” no longer, but an “allied country 
in which Italian troops are stationed. Croatia thereby becom 
a vassal kingdom. The crown was given to the Duke of Spoleto 
on the very day the surrender of his brother, the Duke @ 
Aosta, was announced in Rome. He has in piospect a regal 
inglorious, troubled and brief. 
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ire-Service Reform 
The only criticism to be made of Mr. Morrison’s Fire 
kervices (Emergency Provisions) Bill, which was passed through 
Mi its stages in the House of Commons on Tuesday, is that it 
ssht well have come sooner and gone farther. It is perfectly 
» that on the basis of the pre-war fire-service an extensive 
nd effective organisation has been built up, but it is not true 
that an emergency demanding still more extensive and effective 
mesures could not have been foreseen. When the war opened 
we were prepared for far heavier air-raid casualties than have 
ig fact been sustained ; we could and should have been equally 
red for the widespread- and indiscriminate use of 
incendiary bombs. However, the right steps have been taken 
now—right, that is, so far as they go. Whether it is enough 
to give general supervision over the new organisation (which 
will reduce the 1,400 separate fire-brigades in England and 
Scotland to 50, representing far larger administrative units than 
it present, and make them a State service) to a new principal 
suf officer at the Ministry of Home Security, with the Parlia- 
gentary Secretary to the Ministry giving part or all of his 
ytention to fire-problems, may be questioned. Some 
ordination, moreover, between the full-time and auxiliary 
firefighters and the unpaid fire-watchers, and a levelling up 






































VSsinus gf wages and conditions throughout the country, with stan- 
gS the HF i cdisation of equipment, must be effected at an early date. 
S been 

som The Civil Service in War 
bees Elsewhere in this issue appears the first of two articles in 
pai. shich a writer with considerable experience of the civil service 
= fom within and of dealings with it as a business man from 

Da yithout examines critically the record of the civil service under 
M 00 wr conditions. Such an examination is necessary. The British 
Sout dvil service is probably the best in the world. The admirable 
> te walities of its members, in particular their public spirit, their 
Sot HF conscientiousness and their incorruptibility, are universally 
— recognised. Many of them in the present stress are working 
miatt HE i the hours of daylight and sleeping in their offices. But that 
> the HE ices not mean that there are no defects in the system itself. As 
; the HE i efficient machine it tends to have the faults of a machine, 
has BE in inability, for example, to depart from routine, to improvise 
core and adapt itself to new situations. The dead hand of tradition 
is strong. The habit, not often departed from, of automatic 





promotion by seniority keeps down able younger men whose 



























Nt HF abilities could well be given larger scope for the public good. 
the I The existence, necessary within limits, of a graded hierarchy 
nd; my develop to excess a reluctance to take responsibility for 
‘tht HH iecisions which someone a little higher up might challenge. 
fect HE And if it is true, as it undoubtedly is, that many civil servants 
ae doing valuable work at salaries much less than they could 
command fn business-life, how far is it true that they choose 
a this because they value peace and security, and how far is the 
nd absence of the stimulus which the fiercer competition of busi- 
“ aess-life provides a disadvantage? These are questions which 
= civil servant need regret to see discussed. 
ie @ 40 Astonishing Survival 
ve Lord Mottistone made an astonishing disclosure on Tuesday 
. @ “garding prisoners-of-war’s pay. It appears that under a 
ws "gulation dating back to the Napoleonic wars, while an officer 
~; § Who surrenders to the enemy is assumed innocent until he is 
a Proved culpable, a private who surrenders is assumed culpable 
le Until he is proved innocent, the consequence flowing from this 
i.  Mdefensible discrimination being that while officer-prisoners 
a n have their pay made over regularly to their bank or their 
p @ sent (presumably a wife or near relative), a private’s pay is 
¢ | Withheld till after an enquiry, which, as Lord Croft admitted; 
d cans till the conclusion of the war. Lord Mottistone admits 





that when he was Secretary for War he knew of this regulation 
but did nothing about it, hoping it would be left as a dead 
letter. At any rate he has done the right thing in bringing 
the matter to light now. Once so intolerable a differentiation 
is made known the demand for its abolition will be universal. 
Captain Margesson will be wise to anticipate his critics. 
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The Week in Parliament 
Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: Every week that 
passes provides more and more proof that Parliamentary 
criticism is vital to the successful prosecution of the war. This 
seems at first sight an odd sentence, but many books have 
been written about democracy and not a few about Parliament. 
Criticism of the executive of the day is perhaps the most 
important and most responsible job of a democratic assembly. 
Although this function is being performed in a haphazard 
manner at the present moment, it is true to say that the better 
the criticism the more successful the Government. History 
may one day decide that the absence of organised, detailed and 
pointed criticism was a major cause of the present war, 
especially in the field of foreign affairs. 
* * « * 


To all this it may be objected that only those in charge 
know all the facts, that war demands swift and secret decisions, 
that partial criticism can never be more than a post-mortem, 
that “questions” and the fear of questions impede the 
initiative of departments and slow up the whole machinery of 
Government. To accept such a philosophy is tantamount to 
abdication of the democratic process ; but what is much more 
important, nobody has yet discovered a satisfactory alternative 
process for sifting public opinion, testing the effects of policies 
on people, and organising ordered and disciplined resistance. 

* * * * 


It is satisfactory, therefore, that many members are using 
their professional and industrial experience, their week-ends 
and odd moments to find out for themselves what are the real 
facts about production, about fire-watching, about evacuation, 
about food rationing and about morale. More and more 
Ministers are compelled to face authentic and authoritative 
questions and statements and to adopt policies and adminis- 
tration accordingly. After weeks of questioning, and, it must be 
added, a widespread Press campaign, Mr. Herbert Morrison 
was pushed into drafting a Bill on fire-fighting, which might 
well have been introduced months before. 

* * + * 


Previous to a debate on production energetic attempts were 
made to give Regional Boards more direction and responsibility, 
yet Mr. Ellis Smith and other Labour Members voiced their 
constructive opinions on this matter months ago. Is this the 
democratic process working at its highest gear or can Ministers 
and the Civil Service invent some more adequate machinery 
for anticipating problems? Sooner or later this question will 
have to be faced, because war has an awkward way of showing 
up deficiencies which are equally present in the more spacious 
and leisurely days of peace. Everyone knows that there have 
been two Secret Sessions on Economic Warfare and on Pro- 
duction ; these two debates obviously flowed from the more 
general debate on the conduct of the war. The Prime Minister 
in answer to questions has so far refused to remodel the central 
Cabinet control, beyond appointing Lord Beaverbrook to be 
Minister of State and creating the new Ministry of War 
Transport. It remains to be seen whether other changes will 
be proved necessary. 

* * * * 

The Prime Minister has given the House of Commons and 
the country full information on developments in the Mediter- 
ranean, and no information on the descent of Herr Hess. 
This meets with the general approval of the House of Commons. 
Confidence in the Prime Minister is overwhelming ; it is there- 
fore important that the War Cabinet should pay the closest 
attention to informed criticism on production, food distribution, 
civil defence and war propaganda. If they will do this now 
and satisfy the country that a total effort can be made this 
summer, the House of Commons will have performed its 
legitimate task. 
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NE of the theories about the arrival of Rudolf Hess 
is that he came to warn us for our own good, or to 
invite us for Germany’s good, to make peace with Hitler. 
Nothing but signal defeat could reduce us to that. Whom 
we shall make peace with is not to be predicted, but at 
no cost can we enter negotiations or sign contracts with 
the perjured criminal who has brought Europe to destruc- 
tion and desolation. There will be no peace with Hitler 
and no quarter for Hitlerism. At whatever cost the war 
must go on till the creator of that accursed system and 
his creation have perished together. Endorsement of that 
resolve is all but universal throughout the British Common- 
wealth, and public opinion in the not yet belligerent United 
States gives assent by an overwhelming preponderance. 
So far so good. But here a sharp, unfortunate and poten- 
tially perilous divergence of view is revealed. We are not, 
it seems, agreed yet as to whom we are fighting. Is it 
Hitlerism, or is it Germany? Are Germans as a whole 
woolly-headed but well-meaning dupes of an astute megalo- 
maniac and his gang of associates, people fundamentally 
like ourselves or the Americans, whom we can welcome 
as equals into the comity of nations once they have deemed 
it expedient—and found it possible—to disarm and dislodge 
the Nazi clique which has demoralised and destroyed their 
Fatherland? That theory has enough supporters in this 
country to make it worth examining. 

The first thing to ask is, what is the evidence for it? At 
what moment since 1923 has there ever been effective 
resistance to Hitlerism in Germany? Could Hitler ever 
have risen to the position he holds today if a substantial 
majority of the German people had been opposed to him 
at any moment? All Germans, no doubt, are not to be 
tarred with the same sable brush. There are men, not 
persecuted Jews, who left Germany as soon as Hitler came 
to power because they found life in the new conditions 
intolerable. There are many more, to be numbered by 
tens of thousands, perhaps by millions—the “ despairing 
patriots ” of whom Dr. Rauschning wrote in The Spectator 
last week—like them. But let no one suppose they are 
anything more than an inconsiderable minority. Let no 
one cherish the illusion that the material for a popular 
revolution that will overthrow Hitler and all his works 
exists in Germany today. On whoever believes that lies 
the onus to provide evidence in support of his conviction, 
and he will find that it is singularly difficult to come by. 
Hitlerism may be overthrown from within, but it will be 
after military reverses, and because of its failure, not because 
of its iniquities. Hitler has infected the present generation 
of Germans with the virus of his foul creed all too well. 
Before the war a writer in these columns said it would take 
ten years to de-Nazify the young Nazis; double that 
might be a safer estimate—unless they can be convinced 
that Nazism does not pay. The success is not surprising, 
for the soil was congenial for the seed. Bismarck and his 
three wars and his Ems telegram, the Kaiser and his flam- 
boyant ambitions, Bethmann-Hollweg and his scrap of 
paper, all were authentic precursors of the titular and 
accepted leader of the Germany of today. Where others 
have sown he has reaped. 





Recognition of this is essential, not to steel us to 
endurance of whatever ordeals still lie ahead—no exploita- 
tion of the emotions of hatred or anger is necessary or 
desirable for that—but as warning against the dangers of 
a sentimental peace. It is true, as we are getting tired of 
hearing, that Burke said you could not draw an indictment 
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against a nation. He did say that, or something sim; oe 
. = it 


and it may be true. But a nation can draw an indictme Jation: 
against itself, and Germany is doing it every day. Rey here | 
the accounts published only this week of the mass exe an} 
tions in Yugoslavia, as penalty for the heinous crime g 4 Le 
national self-defence in the face of naked aggression, th “dual 
hideous brutalities perpetrated daily in Poland, the sinking ’ forc 
at sight, the bombing of hospital-ships. There are German, ‘ 
no doubt, who would denounce this if they dared, but j 
anyone contends that the nation as a whole is opposed y 
the means by which military advantage is being gained, » 
would willingly surrender countries like Poland an 
Norway and Denmark and Belgium and Holland ap 
Czechoslovakia and Rumania and Bulgaria and Yugoslavia 
and Greece, that have either been undermined from withiy 
or crushed by sheer force, then, once more, let him provid 
convincing evidence for his belief. Till that materialises 
talk of a peace that will reinstate Germany as an equal ip 
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the family of nations, perhaps as member of a federation ff of men 
in which by virtue of her population she would command ff: 2310 
twice the voting-power of Great Britain, is not so much tt it 
folly as crime. and di 
It will be argued, and is being, that to threaten Germany es 
with dismemberment or political subjection would be the J ind ) 
worst propaganda, because it would determine the German J Germ: 
people to fight to the last drop of their blood before sub- } to dea 
mitting to such a fate. That may well be true, but no § dogs.” 
such threats are in question. A good peace would leave J priests 
Germany independent, and free to rebuild her industrial | os?" 
and commercial prosperity by the exercise of those powers | YS ‘ 
of organisation and invention with which her people is so | **" 
generously endowed. But a good peace would preclude yo a 
her inexorably from ever again, in any future that can be “8 
foreseen, launching aggressive war against her neighbours a th 
and dominating a continent by brute force. Minds, fortu- | storie 
nately, are as clear on that on the other side of the Atlantic | yume 
as on this. Mr. Harold Ickes, the United States Secretary | recor: 
of the Interior, and Mr. Wickard, the Secretary of Agricul- | evide 

ture, have in speeches made in the last week dispelled 
any doubt about that. How the desired end is to be Sir 
achieved is a matter for discussion, and the sooner we § on r 
start seriously discussing it the better. But the main § time 
principle on which that part of the settlement must be based J Robs 
is clear. We are apt to be told that there must be no more § Perm 
unilateral disarmament. The only possible answer to f "&! 
that is that there must be, for a transition: period at any the 
rate. Once the war is won, Germany’s military air-force Eder 
- : 7 cae 5 ‘ Secr 

must disappear, and the major part of the British air-force, 
° ° ° . . . an e' 
integrated with the forces of the Allied States now fighting # 
with it, must remain. That safeguard is indispensable f |. 
Whether in itself it is enough can be argued. It isa§ 
any rate the minimum necessity. in ¢ 
That opens the door to much larger discussions. The § 
public danger to the world in the last decade has been ™™ 

Germany; without her Italy and Russia and Japan would 
have caused no serious anxiety to anyone; it is the German § : 
danger, therefore, that must first be exorcised. That cat sa 
be done in a spirit not of penalisation or revenge but simply 
of sane self-preservation. There need be no gratuitous § 
prohibitions; civil aviation in Germany need not be banned, B 4, 
provided there is some external inspection of aeroplant §  T,. 


factories and the training of pilots, for in face of moder 
fighters the days have gone for ever when a civil aeroplane 
could simply be fitted with bomb-racks and converted 
thereby into an effective military weapon. Neither should 













many’s disarmament be guaranteed simply by her 
omer enemies, nor discrimination be maintained against 
Similar alone. An international organ, call it a League of 
dictmey ‘ations or what you will, must be evolved to succeed, 
'. Reallllchere the League of Nations failed, in making it impossible 
S CXecullioe any individual State to wage war successfully. And 
Crime gf-he League failed only, be it remembered, because indi- 
SION, thi vidual States, Britain included, refused to risk resorting 
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no reference in this country, appears in the New Republic 
of May 5th. In that issue there is reproduced, as basis for an 
yticle from the paper’s Washington correspondent (or 
Washington editor, as they call them there) a copy of the Acta 
Apostolicae Sedis for December 15th, containing a question to, 
ind answer by, the Pope. The question was whether it was 
gemissible (/icitum) to kill deliberately people who, on account 
of mental or physical defects, were no longer able to benefit 
;nauon, but simply became a burden to it. The answer was 
tat it was not, for such an act was contrary to positive natural 
ind divine law. There is little in that as it stands. The interest 
isin what lay behind it. The questioner was a German bishop, 
the cause of the question the fact that “in September, October 
md November of 1940, 85,000 blind, incurable ill or aged 
Germans were put to death by the Gestapo. They were put 


A REMARKABLE piece of information, to which I have seen 


sTMany 
be the 
rerman 


€ sub- f to death as casually as the S.P.C.A. chloroforms old and helpless 
ut no f dogs.” The systematic murder was discovered when some 
leave ff priests in the town of Urach noticed that elderly people in the 
ustrig] | hospital were dying in increasing numbers and dying on certain 
owers | days of the week. At first poison was injected into their veins ; 
is so | ‘ater the injection of air-bubbles (has not Dorothy Sayers 
clude exploited the process in one of her books?) was found to be as 
n be | “Hestive and to have the merit of costing nothing. What the 

writer rather unnecessarily dignifies with the name euthanasia 
Pours on the great scale is presumably still continuing. Atrocity 
Ortu- | stories ought always to be scrupulously sifted; I am simply 
antic summarising the New Republic article. But the official Vatican 
Clary | record of the question and answer is strong presumptive 
icul- | evidence in itself. 


elled * * * ° 
» be Sir Robert Vansittart’s decision to leave the Foreign Office 
' we § on reaching the retiring age of 60 (which is often, and in war- 


nain § tme usually, extended) next month will surprise no one. Sir 
ased § Robert has been strangely treated. He was for eight years the 
nore # permanent head of the Foreign Office—but his appointment to 
> to the new post of Chief Diplomatic Adviser in 1938. to allow for 


any § the deserved promotion of Sir Alexander Cadogan, whom Mr. 


orce § Eden had brought back from China to be Assistant Under- 





re, | Secretary two years before, meant in fact that he ceased to be 
ine effective diplomatic force. That was never intended nor fore- 
ble seen—because it was not foreseen that Mr. Chamberlain would 

‘ take control of foreign affairs into his own hands and select 


the Government’s Chief Industrial Adviser as his mentor 
in diplomacy. Sir Robert will now have leisure to give his 
‘he & considerable literary gifts scope. Black Record will no doubt 
en [| ‘temain his best-seller, but it will not be his last seller. 

* 7 * * 

an The German wireless has been agreeably prodigal of valuable 
an @ ‘formation in regard to the Hess affair. Quite apart from the 
generous assortment of explanations of Herr Hess’s intentions 
and state of mind we may learn a good deal that not all of 


us “pe AF 2 

d us knew before about his friend the Duke of Hamilton. Here 
z two alternatives are thoughtfully provided. According to the 
“ Transocean News Service of May 14th 

‘ 


“ Alfred Douglas-Hamilton, 13th Duke of Hamilton and 
20th Duke of Brandon, whom Rudolf Hess hoped to visit, 
is 79 years of age. Although very wealthy, he never played 
a prominent part in British politics.” 

(For almost an octogenarian—or perhaps, in current jargon, 
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again. The best way, if not the only way, might be, in 
spite of obvious difficulties, to agree that the single military 
air-force in the world, or at any rate in Europe, should be 
international. Its nucleus at first must obviously be British 
or far better Anglo-American. That is the general prob- 
lem. But the particular problem, Germany, comes first. 
About that one thing needs supremely to be said. There 
can be no question of Germany being destroyed. But there 
can be no question of Germany remaining armed. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


a near-miss octogenarian—he boxes very creditably.) But by 
the next day authentic information was available, and the 
German broadcast to Denmark gave it: 
“ Official British sources announce that the Lord Hamilton 
to whom Hess has referred in his documents is probably Sir 
Ian Hamilton, who is 88 years of age and chief of the British 
Legion.” 
Why “ probably”? This hedging on the part of official British 
sources is contemptible. What the German wireless wants, very 
properly, is something categoric, e.g. “ Lord Hamilton is the 
near-miss nonagenarian Sir Ian Hamilton, lineal descendant 
of Lord Nelson’s inamorata by her marriage to Alexander 
Hamilton, of the Federalist, and third cousin to Mr. Hamil- 
ton Fish, the well-known American isolationist. On account of 
his buoyant disposition he is commonly known as Hamilton 
Hearty.” Why not give them that? There is nothing there 
that the Germans may not know. 
* * * * 
One effect of the war has been to give, for better or worse, 
a sharp stimulus to anonymity in journalism. I should say 
it is for worse. Apart from leading articles, which represent 
no purely individual view, but the considered policy and tradi- 
tion of a paper, it is a good thing on the whole that contributed 
articles should be signed, both to impress on authors responsi- 
bility for what they write, and to indicate to the reader what 
weight to attach to such contributions. However that may be, 
the reason for the new trend is clear. A formidable proportion 
of habitual contributors to papers like The Spectator are now 
in places—the army, the navy, the air force, the Ministry of 
Information or other Government departments—where nothing 
may be written for publication over an official’s signature with- 
out an elaborate procedure of submission for sanction to the 


highest office authorities. Hence the inevitable crop of 
(literally this time) noms de guerre. 
* * . * 


Last week Time and Tide, youthful and sprightly compared 
with this centenarian-and-a-bit journal, celebrated its coming 
of age, and I offer it my respectful congratulations. What I like 
most about Time and Tide is a certain agreeable incalculability. 
Lady Rhondda is in the happy position of being both editor 
and virtually proprietor of the paper which she runs so suc- 
cessfully, and the line she takes concerns no one but herself 
(not that, so far as I know, proprietorial checks or stimuli 
have ever conflicted with editorial opinion on major questions 
in The Spectator office). I was surprised to learn from Lady 
Rhondda’s reminiscences in the birthday number that she was 
not Time and Tide’s first and only editor. She does not 
mention her predecessors, but they were, I am told, first Miss 
Laughton—now Mrs. Mathews, Director of the W.R.N.S.— 
and second, Mrs. Archdale. Lady Rhondda has been editor 
since 1926. 

* * * * 

My note last week on the egregious word “ busology ” brings 
information of a solecism almost more appalling. The word 
“ autobusim ”"—a Greek prefix, “auto,” plus a completely 
meaningless Latin termination “bus,” plus a Hebrew plural 
“im,” the whole written in Hebrew script—is to be seen 
regularly, I understand, at stopping-places for omnibuses (it 
only remains for some uninstructed pedant to suggest omnibi) 
throughout Palestine. JaANus. 
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MEDITERRANEAN PRELUDE 


By STRATEGICUS 


HE greatest difficulty from which we suffer at present 

is that of realising the true gravity of the situation and yet 
giving full weight to the encouraging way in which we are 
meeting very long odds. Fighting has broken out in Crete, 
as it was certain to do, and it has taken the form which an 
initial movement against the island most favoured. A sea- 
borne invasion could not fail to be unpromising unless some 
kind of a foothold could first be established. Invasion from 
the air, by parachutists and air-borne troops, a daring pis aller, 
offers advantages if it can be made in sufficient force. It 
causes confusion and encourages the troops to disperse to many 
points, when it is above all necessary to know where the 
invader has attacked in strength and there deal with him in 
force. This method has already had much more success in 
the war than was at first recognised, still less admitted, and it 
seems to have achieved some success in Crete. By the time 
these words appear the position may have been cleared up ; 
but from the stubbornness with which the parachutists held 
their ground in Holland we are bound to realise that until the 
last invader has been rounded up there is no security. 

Crete represents two different values. Lying upon the 
Mediterranean communications, it provides us with an air and 
naval base, a sally-port for operations against the Greek main- 
land or against the transport which uses the great highway to 
the Near East. Its loss would be an undoubted blow to us ; 
but it would not seriously affect our position in this theatre of 
the war, except in so far as it improved the enemy’s. For 
him it is of immense importance to clear this obstinate, defiant 
flagstaff out of the way. It is for this reason that it was from 
the first evident that he would waste no time before attacking, 
and he has chosen the method best adapted to the situation. 
He added the infamy of sending his troops in New Zealand 
uniforms. The Germans are now attempting to evade the 
consequences of this further challenge to the prescriptions of 
law and custom by suggesting that their parachutists, like the 
desert troops in Egypt, have recently been provided with new 
khaki uniforms that may be slightly similar to those of the New 
Zealanders ; but, apart from the fact that the photographs of 
the prisoners taken in Egypt look as if they had been fitted out 
by a theatrical-costume provider, the New Zealand troops in 
Crete presumably know their own uniform. 

This constitutes a problem ; but the more interesting aspect 
of the attempted invasion of Crete is its possible role as a 
rehearsa! for the invasion of this country. It is this that will 
cause the General Staff to regard it with the closest attention. 
Hess appears to have invaded Scotland with considerable ease, 
and it is still not perfectly clear when the Home Guard really 
come into action. The one certain way to deal with para- 
chutists’ and air-borne troops’ invasion is to strike at every 
centre at the first instant, before they have ihe chance to 
organise a position. These are storm-troops ; and, once in 
possession of a defensible position, they will resist ejection with 
almost incredible fierceness. We must hope that no strong 
body secures a hold in Crete. The present attack is merely 
the first stage. General Freyberg is fighting very resolutely 
and though his force is small it is well-found. 

A somewhat similar role is being played by Tobruk. This 
small stronghold is also a thorn in the side of the enemy. The 
problem of supply is particularly difficult in this sector of the 
front. If General Wavell had not had the assistance of the Navy 
it is impossible to imagine how he could have provisioned his 
advance. Now, with the temperature in its most tropical 
mood, it must be almost torture to exist on the small quantities 
of water which even the British communications could provide. 
The Germans have nothing but precarious lines of communica- 
tion to depend upon and it was for this reason that they 
repeatedly attacked Tobruk. At length they succeeded in 
securing part of the outer perimeter and, although the small 





salient must be costly to retain, it would be better reduced 
than allowed to remain as a focus for renewed thrust agains 
the port. This gives the explanation of the recent Operations 
of the Imperial troops. Their counter-attack was designed tp 
recover the sector of the outer defences and although they 
have not been completely successful they have recovered mog 
of the ground, at heavy loss to the enemy. 

About Sollum and Capuzzo lies one of the most bitterly 
contested areas in the African front, and there the British 

operations have been much more successful. This small cock. 
pit has changed hands many times. When General Wavell wa 
at his weakest and Graziani at his strongest there was a Period 
during which Capuzzo was a sort of no-man’s-land. The 
Italians technically held it ; but they could make no use of jt 
It was much the same later on with Sollum, which we hold, 
was evacuated by the Egyptians at the outbreak of the war, and 
left unoccupied by us. We could not have held it under the 
incessant fire of the Italian guns, and, recognising this, General 
Wavell left it to be the sport of their artillery. It has changed 
hands again and it is at present apparently behind our front, 
though once more, presumably, unoccupied. But it is the opera- 
tion which threw the Germans back across the frontier that 
gives it its present interest, since the covering forces captured 
§00 German prisoners, a balance, so it seems, of 400 on what 
the Germans claim as a result of the exchanges. 

But this ranks as small beer against the surrender of Amba 
Alagi, though it suggests the brisk and confident manner in 
which the latest threat to the Canal is being dealt with. The 
Duke of Aosta’s capitulation sets the seal to a most brilliant 
episode. If, as seems likely, organised operations in Abyssinia 
are at an end, it has to be admitted that rarely if ever has so 
remarkable a campaign taken place. The size of the territory 
and the distances covered in so short a time, with such small 
resources, have no parallel in military history. If it had not 
been for amazing speed of movement it is impossible that the 
Italian force at Amba Alagi could have been rounded up and 
compelled to surrender so easily. The ground in many places 
was our most bitter enemy, and the turn of the season the most 
powerful of the enemy’s allies. But neither the terrain nor the 
season could save even so resolute a commander as the Duke 
of Aosta. At Amba Alagi he had settled upon a position that 
has figured in every campaign in Abyssinia since the time of 
Napier. Its natural strength and its situation astride the main 
road from the North to the capital made it a necessary halting- 
place ; but just as the unfortunate Tosselli came to grief there 
so also did the Duke of Aosta, the difference being that the 
former held the position on the mistaken interpretation of an 
order, and the latter was allowed no choice by the two British 
columns. Keren and Amba Alagi will long remain in the 
memory ; and it will not be forgotten that if the latter fell to 
converging attack the former was reduced very largely by the 
extraordinary valour of the Indian troops. 

If these were all the operations in this theatre of the war we 
should be entitled to congratulate ourselves on the skill and 
will shown in coping with threats that have been so widely 
advertised. Unfortunately they are not, though they share with 
the movements farther east in being essentially no more than 
curtain-raisers to a drama of which we know nothing except 
that it will be grim. The position in Irak has been aliowed t 
remain unresolved, and the Germans have naturally seized the 
opportunity to pour trouble on the oiled waters. It may be 
suggested that nothing very terrible has taken place; and, 
indeed, we should be compelled to admit that no vital damage 
has been done us in Irak. But the use of Syria as a stepp 0g 
stone cannot be considered a minor matter ; and if the Irak 
outbreak had been completely cleared up at once Syria would 
noi have appeared upon the horizon, at least at present 
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I seems impé sible to read the situation as anythiag but a 
siude, and we can at least draw comfort from the fact that 
as preventing the curtain rising on the main drama by our 
sd at Crete and Tobruk. But the question arises where is 
next blow of the enemy to fall? Marshal Peétain men- 
soned Africa as a place where Vichy-France and Germany 
a o collaborate ; and that opens new possibilities of danger 









reduceg * General Wavell. But he has now half a million men, and 
agains fit proporti yn of them have had the hard training of actual 
Perations fg operations either in North or in East Africa. If he does not fear 
igned to fa serious attack from the west and, if he is determined to leave 
BD they 
ed Most 

bitterly 

British EPWHERE can be no more pertinent subject of discussion today 
I] cock. than British administration—in other words the Civil 
vell was Grice and its work. In the last war, Great Britain had the 
| Period ff qost efficient administrative machine, Germany not excluded, 


The Mi phich the world has yet seen. With the advent of the Liberal 





¢ of it MGovernment of 1905, there was the beginning of a real change 
old. It ip the whole conception of the functions of government in this 
ar, and sland. For the first time a governing class, not content with 
Jer the skering here and there, began consciously to plan the trans- 
reneral frmation of the social life of the country. I do not pretend to 
ranged Minow the real source of the inspiration of this planning. It 
front, mv have been mainly due to the inherent virtue of Liberal 
Opera- politicians, but I doubt this. It is more probable that the credit 
r that Hhelongs to some of the distinguished, if anonymous, civil 
stured Pervants of the day, and should be shared with some equally 
‘what distinguished outsiders. What is quite certain is that the suc- 
cessful working-out of the policy was facilitated, and perhaps 
Amba § "8 only made possible, by the existence of a body of young 
er in § sthusiastic administrators. 
The | Once it was realised that an Allied victory could only be 
lliant | xhieved at the cost of a total national effort—say about the 
ssinig | beginning of 1916—the British civil service achieved something 
as so ia the realm of organisation for which there is no parallel in 
“itory | England. It faced the completely new problems of a nation- 
smal] wide control of munition-production, food-distribution, and 
{not @"ausport, and it devised satisfactory solutions for all .these 
t the @prblems. It is impossible to exaggerate the contribution to 
and § “ictory made by men like Arthur Salter and John Anderson 
laces | —t0 mention only members of the department with which I 
most § ¥ myself associated. What is remarkable is that the founda- 
+ the | ton of the work was laid before a dire necessity had arisen. 
Juke No one would underrate the part played by the business world 
that @ 2 the solution of these problems, but it is no exaggeration to 
e of  8¥ that all the fundamental thinking required for the civil war- 
nain  ‘ganisation was done by a group of men, none of whom was 
ing- § Much more than 35 when the war broke out, and most of whom 


here | Were younger. The majority of these men were professional 
the @ cll servants. A few, including some the ablest, like Keynes 
an § 2d Layton, were technically outside the service, but they will 
tish @ Pethaps forgive an ex-bureaucrat if he claims them as essentially 
the @ % the administrative mind. 
It would be idle to ignore the fact that there is today a wide- 
the | Sptead feeling that in energy and grip the civil service adminis- 
tration of this generation lags far behind the administration of 
the last. I have seen, at close quarters and from the outside, 
We & ‘2ious aspects of this administration, and I share to the full 


r: this feeling of misgiving. In some of these episodes I have 
mH been an interested party, and my opinion on the rightness or 
I 


wrongness of decisions has no great value. My quarrel is not 
an § with individual decisions ; it is with the negative attitude of 
Pt & mind in which the problems have been approached. It would 
(0 § not be too much to say that the instinctive impulse of the 
he B average civil servant, when faced with a practical but novel 
be Proposal, is to search for reasons not for acting but for not 
d, acting. I cannot but feel that this negative attitude of our 
© F administrators, political and professional, has contributed largely 


was a civil servant for fifteen vears, entering the 
in 1905 and becoming Secretary to the Ministry of 
He left the service in 1920 to enter business-life.] 
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the situation as it is at present, is his intelligence service quite 
ignorant of the direction from which the graver blow is to fall ? 
It is not sound strategy to wait upon the enemy if his attack 
can be anticipated and the position be turned against him. 

There is, in fine, something inexplicable in the present posi- 
tion in the Near East. General Wilson stands in Palestine with 
a considerable force at his disposal, and the enemy has no 
serious foothold m any place that would threaten our northern 
flank. There are, however, places like Syria where even small 
footholds may be dangerous. Is some motive of policy pro- 
hibiting a counter-blow? 


A CIVIL SERVICE INQUEST—I 


By THOMAS LODGE* 


to bringing about the calamity which has overwhelmed us. 

Let me take a particular example—again one with which I 
happea to be personally familiar. Seven years ago, Great 
Britain forswore all the principles of democracy to which our 
Statesmen pay homage in their most eloquent after-dinner 
speeches. She was a party to depriving a_ self-governing 
Dominion, Newfoundland, of every vestige of political freedom. 
She assumed for her own taxpayers a fresh £20 million burden. 
It was a decision which did a lot of credit to our hearts if not 
to our heads, but surely one which called for sustained positive 
attention on the part of those who considered themselves ulti- 
mately responsible. Yet, during the three years for which 
I can speak with knowledge (for I was for that time a member 
of the Commission of Government) no attempt was ever made 
by the Dominions Office authorities to discuss the basic prob- 
lems with the Commission. It was not that, having appointed 
a Commission, they were content to throw the real responsi- 
bility on to their creatures. Indeed, they laid down that no 
single decision by these creatures could be held to be exempt 
from their review and revision, even months after the event. 
Fundamentally, all the Dominions Office wanted was peace and 
quiet, et surtout pas de zéle. If the Commission wanted one 
thing one year, well and good. If they wanted the opposite 
the following year, still well and good. If a Commissioner 
inveighed against a particular appointee as administratively half- 
witted, the answer was “ not half-witted—limited, if you like,” 
and that ended the matter. The desire quieta non movere 
(not that the situation in the Commission’s offices was particu- 
larly quiet) was characteristic of the civil service—though, 1 
readily admit, there were and are notable exceptions. 

Another example, which concerns Newfourdland only inci- 
dentally, but the vital shipping-problem essentially. In the 
autumn of last year, the harbour of St. John’s was littered with 
idle ships. The most superficial observer could see that the 
facilities of the port were not being fully used. At intervals 
the voice of the Minister of Shipping could be heard across the 
ether, urging the paramount necessity for economy in tonnage. 
I told the Governing Commission (of which I had ceased to be’ 
a member) what I thought, more crudely than suavely, and I 
got the reply: The Ministry of Shipping have their own repre- 
sentative here, and it isn’t our business. And when I undiplo- 
matically pressed the matter, I was told, what I have no reason 
to doubt, that even if the local authorities did make themselves 
disagreeable, all they would get would be a snub from the 
Dominions Office. 

For nearly eighteen months now I have been suggesting to 
the Ministry of Supply, with quite unambiguous clarity, that 
the financial policy of one of its control departments has been 
inexpedient, if not worse. Even if it is contended that, in this 
matter, I am a prejudiced party, the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General is not. Anybody who reads the latest report by that 
officer, and who understands the meaning of the language of 
understatement which characterises so much official literature, 
will hardly fail to conclude that there is some suspicion at 
Audit House. My complaints do not elicit an indignant 
and peremptory demand to cease maligning a most worthy 
class who are fully entitled to their commissions, even if those 
commissions are far in excess of anything earned before the 
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war. What they elicit is: “I have a number of letters from administer specific laws in a nearly perfect world, id 
wou 


you to which I find it difficult to give very explicit answers,” doctrine of a non-responsible bureaucracy loses its validity wh 
and there the matter is supposed to end. It may, of course, what is expected of that bureaucracy is the conscious shane such P 
be that my own experience is unfortunate and unique, and of social and economic development. For good or jj}. ~ ren 
that really everything is for the best in the best of all adminis- outlines of major policy are now thought out and dete in equal 
trative worlds. But so far as one can judge, Great Britain, if by the directing civil servants, even if those outlines have a prepar' 
not the British Empire, a year ago came within an ace of sequently to be approved by the politicians. Nobody - appear 
irreparable disaster, and, if she has escaped the worst, has still persuade me that any enterprise, whether it is the adminis, wag 
very disagreeable experiences to go through. To the un- tion of a great Empire, or the running of a village shop, ca » 
pleasantness of those experiences the negative official mind be successfully conducted, if failure is attended by no dis Me: 
has contributed in a very important degree. agreeable consequences to anybody. During the last gener. To SP 
It requires very little inside knowledge to be aware that, tion, the politician has, in practice, if not in theory, manage offens! 
towards such proposals as those made before the war for to wriggle out of much of his special responsibility. As the devast 
building up stocks of essential and non-perishable commodities, overriding consideration is that the King’s Government mus petent 
the attitude of the officials has been steadily obstructive. It be carried on, and carried on properly, the civil servant vil and ve 
is no answer to say that this was a matter of policy, and, by have to step into the breach, and at any rate bear Part of the Cabin 
tradition, civil servants are not responsible. That would no Tesponsibility for success or failure. I am fully aware tha this ethal 


doubt have been an adequate answer a generation ago, when is heresy, but, after all, the heresy of one era has not seldon arg 
the main function of Government departments was to_ been the platitude of the next. oe! 
et it 
By JOHN WILLOUGHBY 
S 1041 will be a year of destiny for us and our civilisation, how Germany can ever win the war. There are others, too, by; 
it is imperative that we should forthwith make a highly we have said enough. \ 
critical survey of every offensive weapon. For only by the What is our propaganda to Germany doing? Mainly A 


vigorous use of every offensive weapon can we wrest, and con- fumbling. It is divided between different Ministries, jt js by th 
tinue to wrest, the initiative from the enemy. One of the mightiest directed by those who have little or no knowledge of Germany: } york 
of our offensive weapons is propaganda. If our propaganda jt is led by those who, like our diplomats and returned diplo- | Latin 
work is well planned, well timed and vigilantly directed, it may mats, have just literally no knowledge of the art of propaganda, prin 
shorten the war by many months. Similarly if propaganda and—this is to their credit—even less of the delicate craft off char 
is ill-conceived or badly timed, and above all if it is directed preparing national uprisings. Of course there are a number off rezio 
in different and muddling ways by different Ministries and subordinates with extensive knowledge of Germany, but lated 
agencies, it may prove at best no more than a costly futility. inspired direction is entirely lacking. It is regrettable, also, that} of at 
Like any other offensive, propaganda needs a concerted plan, a good deal of cheapness and triviality have crept into our§ tenti 
with the keen eye of a High Command on the immediate propaganda to the enemy. Our propaganda is rendered less, hull, 
present, on the next moves, on the possible enemy counter- not more, effective thereby, and our prestige, on whtch so much | and 
strokes both near and far, and on the future. Without vision depends, is lowered in the eyes of the world. These state- 9 for i 


and strategy, propaganda will at best be no more than a display ments could be documented with a wealth of detailed criticism | Ark 


of fireworks, full of noise and colour, achieving nothing. of our propaganda-efforts and of their surprising and sometimes § cro! 

Germany understands fully the value of propaganda, woeful defects. There is no need to cheer and encourage Dr. § cons 
especially for Germans. It uses its characteristic standards of Goebbels by citing them. shel 
untruth, cajolery and intimidation, showing its pathetic One word in addition. Much of our propaganda to § bran 


belief in the old Germanic gods of treachery and violence. The Germany is just English thought done into German speech, and | disfi 
German cause is evil, its propaganda methods are evil, but in that is precisely what the average German cannot grasp. The J ben 
the main the German propagandists are effective in their evil German propagandists make the same fundamental mistake and 1 
service of a bad cause. Devilry can be diabolically effective, we laugh at them, but for them it is forgiveable, as no German 
while goodness remains complacently inactive. German propa- has ever yet understood the mind of other people. For us there aa 
ganda to the German people fears nothing more than the is no excuse. We might do well to recall that while truth is one ate 
truth. It therefore fears our propaganda, not for what it does and indivisible, its appreciation depends upon two variable co- Ms 
—it is useful as a bogey like the legends of our Intelligence factors, the mind of the speaker and the mind of the recipient ree 
Service—but for what it might do. The Germans know well It is not too late to change this fumbling, and thus turn ou | wer 


what a well-planned enemy propaganda might achieve among propaganda into a great offensive weapon. We need forthwitha J cha 
the vast apathetic masses of their own people. Among their pew Minister—a Minister of Enemy Propaganda who shall plan, J anc 
own people they know well that they have to fear every good time, and control the whole output to the enemy. Liaison with J me 
element, every good instinct, every belief in civilised tradition, other Ministries would be an obvious necessity, and especially Fa « 
and every movement of the mind that might foster inde-  jiaison with the Foreign Office. Many of the departmental wi 


min 


pendence, initiative, decency, honour or justice. chiefs for such a Ministry already exist scattered about i § co 

Behind a Chinese wall, cut off from the civilised world, live different Ministries and offices. They need to be brigaded, § pa; 
the millions of Germans who must ultimately be won back from inspired and led into action. Wi 
their wild political imaginings, from their horrible standards Propaganda, moreover, should be retained for at least thre § gar 


of public life and from their international methods of violence years after the war ends. Its services will be urgently needed to § dif 
and treachery. It is useless at present to attempt any change prevent some German Government and a host of Germal — Tt 
of mind in the Party Leaders or in the limited millions of con- propagandists (not all of them in Germany) from sabotaging the F so 
vinced Nazis, who are indeed as mad as dancing dervishes peace. Can we not hear them already? Once beaten, they § tr: 
proclaiming a Mahdi. But there remain the apathetic masses, will, as before, cringe and whine. They will say: “Poor § at 
and the many who remember finer and older standards Germany! We were deliberately kept in ignorance by Goebbels § by 


than those of Hitler. There remain the hundreds of thousands and his accomplices. . . . We were the victims of a savage tal 
who, at least sometimes, despise the Hitler way of violence. Government. . . . Had we known the whole German peopl § of 
There remain the many dissatisfied German workmen, the older would have risen. .. . We were sick of the treatment of the poor ro 
officers in the armed forces who remember some standards of Jews. .. . Why, now we know, we are as anti-Hitler as you of 


honour, and the many who, when the shouting has died, wonder English. . . . Why should we suffer—have we not suffered 
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THE 


enough? Then if we suffer at all, it will ruin you, and that 
would be a pity. And so forth ad nauseam. To prevent 
such persistent ¢ activity—and insensitive persistence is a German 
characteristic !—we shall need the constant vigilance and 

equally constant intervention of an experienced and _ well- 
separed Ministry of Propaganda. Reiterated falsehood always 
appears more ‘edible than undefended truth. Facts have 
never yet spoken for themselves—how could they?—and truth 
has often been forgotten in the clamour of voices. 


Meanwhile the war has to be won, and victory achieved. 
To speed the coming hour of our victorions armistice, few 
offensive Weapons can Compare either for power or for resultant 
devastation with propaganda, well-planned, well-timed and ccra- 
petently directed. But that requires a Minister of Propaganda 
astic support of the War Cabinet. Has the War 

great efforts and necessary concentration on 
thal weapons and on the war in the elements, perhaps for- 
rotten, as a weapon of war, the shattering power of ——— 
‘uth of fact, and the truth of the ev erlasting human principles: 
Let it think of that before it is too late. 


and the enthus 
Cabinet, in its 


THE KLAUS 


By ISRAEL COHEN 


MONG the many institutions in Eastern Europe devoted to 
A the pursuit of knowledge which have been swept away 
of war, probably the least known in the western 
‘ Klaus.” The word is derived from the mediaeval 
Latin “ clusa,”’ which means a cloister, and it signifies a place 
primarily dedicated to the study of Rabbinic lore. It was a 
characteristic feature of most of the Jewish communities in that 
region, which were strongholds of religious tradition and regu- 
lated their lives according to the rules laid down by the Rabbis 
of ancient Palestine and Babylon. It was usually an unpre- 
tentious sort of building, the annexe of a synagogue or a little 
hall, or quite often merely a large room in a block of dweliings; 
and its interior design was somewhat like that of a synagogue, 
for it also served as a house of prayer. Apart from the draped 
Ark against the eastern wall, which contained the parchment 
scrolls of the Torah, each swathed in a velvet mantle, the most 
conspicuous articles of furniture were a large book-case or oper 
shelves filled with the ponderous tomes of the Taimud or other 
branches of Rabbinic literature, and a long, bare, massive table, 
disfigured with blobs of candle-grease, and flanked by wooden 
benches. 


by the scou rge 
world is the * 


The students who frequented the “ Klaus” were only in a 
minority of cases men training for a spiritual calling; for the 
most part they were students for love of the sacred writings, 
to which they applied themselves with zeal and concentration. 
Many of them were engaged in business or manual trades 
during the day, and were thus able to “ learn,” as the expression 
went, only in the evening; others, who were supported by some 
charitable society, pored over the ancient Hebrew tractates day 
and night. Some studied under the guidance of a venerable 
mentor, who expounded difficult arguments about ritual law in 
a quaint sing-song intonation, emphasising important points 
with the downward jerk of an inverted thumb; others studied in 
couples, so as to help one another in the unravelling of knotty 
passages; and others again ploughed their lonely furrow. 
Whether spurred on by professional aspiration or not, they re- 
garded their intellectual task as an act of religious merit, which 
diffused a glow of idealism over their otherwise sombre lives. 
They might be racked by material cares during the day, but as 
soon as they were absorbed in a page of the Talmud they were 
transported to a different and higher world. Most of them, 


at night, used candles to illumine the island of text surrounded 
by a sea of commentaries, and shed grease both upon text and 
table. Some even slept in the “ Klaus,” despite the hardness 


of the benches, in the cosy warmth of an ugly black stove, and 
rose at dawn refreshed and eager to resume where they had left 
off the previous midnight. 
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The members of a ‘ Klaus” were generally linked together 
by some common interest, such as comradeship in the same 
branch of social work—visiting the sick or giving hospitality to 
wayfarers. In most cases they were fellow-workmen in the 
same trade, who formed 2 sort of guild, for if they prayed and 
studied together they would find it all the more convenient to 
discuss their mundane affairs. In Vilna, at the time of its 
annexation by Soviet Russia, there were over a hundred such 
establishments, of which bv far the greater majority belonged to 
different trades. There were separate cenventicles for glaziers 
and wood-choppers, for drapery-sellers and _ skin-dealers, 
for shop-keepers and shop assistants, for tailors and cap-makers, 
butchers and fishmongers, furriers and skin-dressers, carters 
and candlestick-makers, window-cleaners and water-drawers, 
painters and sign-writers, musicians and bookbinders, saddlers 
and embroiderers, locksmiths and grave-diggers, and even 
separate ones for the bakers of white bread and the bakers of 
brown bread. Each “Klaus” had its wardens for the management 
of its affairs, and also included various societies for the study of 


particular subjects, such as the Scriptures, the Talmud, the 


Mishnah, or the mediaeval legal codes, for each of which 
there was a special teacher. Each “Klaus” also had its 
preacher, who discoursed on the Sabbath evening in the 


winter or the Sabbath morning in the summer ; and some main- 
tained three or four teachers, each of whom was a specialist in 
his subject. 


Some of these houses of study were named after famous 
Rabbis who had prayed and taught in them ; others bore the 
names of their pious founders ; and others again were called 
after the societies responsible for their upkeep. The oldest 
“ Klaus ” in Vilna, according to an inscription over its entrance, 
claimed to have been founded as early as 1440, although there 
were some even more ancient in Lublin. The most famous of 
these shrines in Vilna was built in 1800 as a memorial to the 
illustrious Rabbi Elijah, commonly called “the Vilna Gaon” 
(Eminence), the greatest Talmudical authority since mediaeval 
times, who combined secular knowledge with Rabbinical 
wisdom, and whose name is uttered to this day throughout the 


Jewish world with the reverence due to a saint. To study 
within the precincts of the “ Gaon’s Klaus” was regarded as 
conferring especial grace. There were always ten pious 


scholars there, seated at a table and poring over the Talmud. 
They had left their wives and families in order to achieve 
perfect concentration and were always delving into sacred lore 
to the greater glory of the immortal sage ; and whenever there 
was a vacancy in their coveted circle it was immediately and 
eagerly filled. Another shrine bore the name of “ Deborah 
Esther,” a woman of exemplary piety and charity, who had plied 
the humble calling of a hawker of cakes yet saved enough to 
pay for the rebuilding of this abode of study. Still another 
owed its establishment to an eighteenth-century patron, who 
had held the joint office of secretary and judge of the com- 
munity, and who stipulated in his deed of gift that the students 
should offer up a special prayer for the repose of his soul on 
every anniversary of his death, a wish that was piously fulfilled 
until these latter days. 


But now the “ Klaus” is no more. Whether in Vilna or 
Cracow, in Kovno or Lwow, the study of the Talmud in these 
humble academies has ceased. Whether they are now under 
the Bolshevist régime, with its proscription of religious 
observance, or under the Nazi terror, with its ruthless suppres- 
sion of all Jewish cultural activity, the students of Rabbinic 
literature have all alike been torn away from their cherished 
pursuit. Some are now slaves in concentration camps, bruised 
and battered by Aryan barbarians ; others may be brooding 
upon the ideology of “the dictatorship of the proletariat.” 
All alike are mourning the disappearance of a stronghold of 
tradition and idealism, which had survived the most 
fanatical persecutions of the middle ages only to succumb 
days of progress and enlightenment, but perhars 
the thought that the doctrines which it had 


in these 
consoled by 


sheltered and enshrined would long outlast the ephemeral reign 
of its destroyers 
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THE ARMY AND ODD joBs 


By A 1914 SOLDIER 


CERTAIN misapprehension appears to exist in the public 

mind as to the part the Army can play in he!ping in the 
essential task of civil defence. There can be no question, of 
course, that when there is a real emergency—when men, wome. 
and children are buried under rubble, and have to be ecxtricated: 
when the feeding-arrangements in a bombed town have broken 
down—that then the Army should heip, and indeed does. 
But it has been suggested in certain irresponsible quarters that 
units of the Army should be taken off their work for specified 
intervals to engage in such routine work as fire-watching. This 
reveals a mistaken notion of the Army’s task at the moment. 

This task, it need hardly be said, is training, ever more 
specialised, and above all more rigorous. To be fighting-fit 
in these days means more than to be merely healthy and in 
good condition. It means real toughness, an ability to make 
exhausting marches for many miles, during long hours, and 
still be able to manoeuvre and fight at the end. It means 
attaining a condition where spiritual and physical endurance 
are accepted as natural things, in which no fatigue can lower 
morale, and no disappointment cause dismay. It means making 
light of cold, wet, and hunger; of heat and thirst; of lack of 
sleep. ‘This is a state of super-training, far beyond that re- 
quired by the athlete, and can only be reached by constant 
progressive work. To relax would be highly injurious; and 
to take soldiers away for civilian routine-work would mean not 
only that they would stand still in technical training—to put 
it modestly—but would lose moral and bodily qualities which 
it would take at least as long again to make up. 

It is sometimes urged in-support of the argument for using 
troops for routine civil defence that our Army is over-manned; 
that in these times of high specialisation numbers are illusory. 
The last statement is true, but to say that our Army is too 
large for the immense tasks which confront it in so many 
parts of the globe is to fly to a dangerous extreme. In any 
event, the condition of success for a small army—and our 
Army is a comparatively small one—is that it should be trained 
to the highest possible point of efficiency. Even apart from 
the question of physical toughness, not a moment can be lost 
Military training today is iniinitely complicated by mechanisa- 
tion and by new weapons, a point it is worth while to develop. 

In the last war, training could be comparatively short. A 
man had to be reasonably ft. needed to know how to handle 
his own weapon, and to throw a bomb ; all he required to know 
of tactics was hew to occupy a trench. In this war he has 
to be something of a jack-of-all-trades. No man’s training 
can be confined to knowledge of one weapon; any infantry- 
man may have at any moment to exchange his rifle for a tommy- 
gun, a light machine-gun, a mortar, or an anti-tank rifle. 
Many must be highly trained mechanics, others expert wireless- 
operators. In tactics the soidier has to be able to act on his 
own, without waiting for orders; he must know the why and 
wherefore of movements, and therefore has to be exercised 
in these things. Training takes very much longer than it 
used to, so here again no time can be wasted. 

Moreover, in the last war, a man’s training could be hurried 
through in a matter of a few months, because his education 
could be completed in the field. It was largely a static war, 
with periods of so-called “rest” behind the trenches, where 
training was fiercely pursued to supplement what was gradually 
learnt in the front-line, in routine occupations, in raids, and 
in the repulsing of local attacks. Where hailf-trained men had 
to be used, owing to some sudden development, or some 
crisis of man-power, the result was deplorably high casualties. 
But in this war, no man must be put into the field who is 
not both morally and physically at the top of his highest 
possible form; to send out Lalf-trained men would be a sacrifice 
as cruel as useless. All experience in this war so far has shown 
that men not “conditioned” (as we now say) to the new 
weapons, and new methods of warfare, stand a poor chance. 

Nor is it as though mechanisation or invention in weapons 
had come to a standstill ; training must keep up-to-date with 
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developments. There is much glib talk about the €quipmen, 
coming from America being our salvation; so it wil] be, bur 
only on condition that we have men ready who are fully trained 
to use it. It is worth remembering also that, besides the 
fighting man, who needs the experience in handling js 
weapons which only time and constant practice can by; 
there are the mechanics and the expert technicians. These = 
not made in a moment; nor can they intuitively learn the bes 
way to treat new machines. 

At any moment the emergency may be upon us. If it ig ay 
attack upon this country we cannot afford to have men away 
from their stations employed on such work as fire-watching 
even if they were fighting-fit and fully trained. If the me 
are needed for action overseas, we cannot afford for a single 
one to be under standard in toughness, or a little below the 
highest technical efficiency. However irksome it may be, the 
task of fire-watching must be undertaken by civilians. Aft 
all, it is no more than the ordinary guard and picquets under. 
taken by the soldier in addition to his training, as part of his 
domestic existence. For him to perform these duties, which 
in themselves demand no special physical or technical qualities 
is not the same thing as taking him away from his training 
The Army will undoubtedly co-operate at critical moments with 
all its resources; but a brief consideration of the points raised 
above would suggest that to mterfere with training, except a 
moments of the utmost urgency, is to risk the lives of our 
soldiers in battle, and compromise our chances of victory, 


THREE POEMS FOR BECKY 


SOMETIMES, in the house, or walking in the damp streets, 
or when the rare sun springs out on London, 

there comes, evocative, non-existent, reminiscent, 

a smell of Georgia lanes, red-earthed, honeysuckle-scented, 
I don’t know why it comes, what trick of mind brings it. 
It comes often, and when it comes I remember 

you, and the red lanes, and the cold ocean between. 


Night fell beautifully on Navaho mountain, 

twilight shadows striding like gods across the canyons, 
purple succeeding to red, evening to sunshine. 

I wonder if I shall see it again, or if some undirected 
small fragment of steel will set my cells to dying, 
uncertain, fragile. Only the rounded mountain 

will wait indomitable, washed by a million rains, 

all but immortal. Only the pine trees 

stand sure of resurrection in their sons. 

My body is weak as the memory in my mind, 

red canyons closing in darkness, Indian faces, 

a time when I was drunk, not only on Scotch, 

and you sitting there, brown face and happiness. 
And if I am only body one day they'll get me, 

one of the fatal enemies of mortal life. 

If not, and if I’m something unseen, immortal, 

then [ll go there again, wait on the mountain. 
You’ll see my fire burning up there one fine evening. 


Once you’ve left them, people stay the same. 

They are arrested in life, you can’t love them more 
or hate them more, or quarrel, or be disappointed. 
They stay fixed in a mid-position of friendship, 
thronged round with a lot of memories of many times. 
You are almost a statue to me, our letters are stable. 
There isn’t development. The ocean swings between 
I think you'll get tired of my statue in the corner. 
I’m not of yours. It’s still much better than people 
who have all the unfair advantages of living. 


P.S.—* So shall I be, ever hath been, 
Unto my true love true.” 


Henry the Eighth wrote that. No wonder I’m cautious. 


Davip W£iNSER. 
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THE CINEMA 


wThe Lady Eve.”’ At the Plaza. 

Generally released. 

The Lady Eve has set the name of director Preston Sturges drip- 
ping from every critical pen. It is clear that Mr. Sturges cannot 
pe missed, nor indeed does he intend to be. _To begin with, 
he incorporates in the opening titles of his film a top-hatted 
sake which, though skittish in its animated investigations of 
the early wording, becomes positively embarrassing in the atten- 
tions it bestows upon the director’s own name which must be 
retained prominently before us while the reptilian antics are 
completed. Mr. Sturges is clearly a good showman. Later 
in the film he fortunately reveals himself as something even 
more important—a gay screen-writer and an imaginative director. 

The Lady Eve is about a card-sharping American adventuress 
Barbara Stanwyck) who impersonates an amoral English lady-of- 
title so as to teach a lesson in social values to a wealthy strait- 
ced young scientist (Henry Fonda). As a result she succeeds 
in bringing home a husband to the bosom of her crooked 
but kindly family, having convinced the prudish millionaire 
that there are worse domestic faults in this world than the 
palming of aces. This is a very gay film, beautifully played by 
Barbara Stanwyck and a brilliant assembly of supporting players. 
Henry Fonda is permitted to do no more than look stupid and 
to fall over with a frequency which would have seemed extrava- 
gant even in Keystone days. It is clear that the custard pies of 
arly movies did not fly in vain for the observant Mr. Sturges 
and here is streamlined slapstick with a vengeance. Yet with 
certain important additions in the sound-track. Listen to the 
shouts and laughter of unseen children which give the promen- 
ade-deck scenes their holiday mood ; listen to the derisive engine 
whistle followed by the blackness and roar of a tunnel which 
drowns the rabelaisian confessions of the pseudo-Lady Eva. It 





Ministry of Information Films. 





is only in the more orthodox love-scenes that Mr. Sturges’ 
invention appears to fail. In these the same static picture of 
two heads are held so long on the screen that the eye 


becomes too bored to prevent the ear listening over-critically 
to dialogue which needs movement to give it sparkle. 

The possibilities of complete naturalism on the screen have 
mly been explored in the past in documentary films reaching 
a comparatively limited, though growing, audience. It is inter- 
esting to have confirmation of the peculiar dramatic power of 
real people on the screen in the volume of applause which 
follows the Ministry of Information documentaries which nowa- 
days are distributed to almost every cinema ir the country. Not 
all of the Ministry’s five-minute films can be described as docu- 


mentary, but the most successful among them appear to de- 
pend both for their propaganda value and their artistic merit 
upon the gesture and accent of ordinary people. Among 


recent releases Home Guard end A Visit from Canada are out- 
standing. In the former the experiment is tried of using Bernard 
Miles, an actor skilled not merely in the impersonation but in 
the interpretation of the rural working man, to lead a leisured 
self-assured conversation on Home Guard training among a 
group of non-actors in their country pub. This is a beautifully 
made film with a number of shrewd yet unforced liberal com- 
ments to give the conversation the vitality of men who think 
for themselves. A Visit from Canada, the current M.O.I. re- 
lease, employs no actors whatsoever. It shows how a Canadian 
regiment joins in the domestic life of the village in which it 
is billeted. In Home Guard the conversation needed a measure 
of artificial control to direct it towards the ideas which the film 
was designed to illustrate: in A Visit from Canada the conver- 
sation is quite casual and spontaneous and so completely true to 
life that it is as if the screen had discovered a new race of 
people. EpGarR ANSTEY. 


ART 


New War Pictures 


Tue latest Official War Art at the National Gallery is the 
best yet. In the newly-hung room the artists concerned show 
signs that they are going to create something out of the war 
instead merely keeping a tradition alive through it. Some of 
them are still only changing out of lounge-suits into khaki or 
RA.F. blue, but others seem to show that their experience is 
changing, and that war is something more than -n interruption 
and an irritation. It is not camou nor uniforms, the 
Clean lines of a gun, nor even heroic that make gcod 


flage nor 


profi_es, 








subjects for war-pictures; it is death and destruction, and the 
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agony that stays about the rubbish-pile and the grave. Henry 
Moore’s shelter drawings look as if he has been excavating in 
early tombs: he has dug down and found monumental beauty. 
His creatures are tragic and submerged, but his drawings of 
them are detached and far more moving than if they were stuck 
over with labels of sorrow and pity. Paul Nash has made what 
he calls a Dead Sea out a mass of broken enemy-aeroplanes. 
This grey amalgam heaving against a moonlit English landscape 
is frozen into silence and death. Graham Sutherland shows a 
series of pictures of devastation among City offices; factories and 
warehouses. If anyone still doubts the wisdom of employing 
artists who can make records of experience during war he should 
see these vivid pictures and compare them with what the camera 
would say about the same subjects; twisted girders pouring over 
fired rubble-piles; a wall falling like a shot man; the broken 
carcase of a lift-shaft; machinery dangling its severed limbs 
in the bare well of a mantle-factory. 

Stanley Spencer is at work on a large decoration of which he 
shows here two sections: Welders and Burners. The main sub- 
ject is Shipbuilding on the Clyde, but from these sections it is 
impossible to tell much of the general effect—their shape is 
awkward and distracting. If we must have war portraits, Barnett 
Freedman’s R.A. Commanding Officers and a District Gunner 
(nineteen of them in one frame) is a good decorative solution. 

Ardizzone, Topolski and Kapp—all represented here—are the 
best illustrators the war has yet made use of. Ardizzone is still 
character-impressionist, and it is true of him that he has only 
changed his subjects into khaki. Topolski’s first concern is 
always gesture, though one might call him “dramatic impres- 
sionist,” with his big show (just closing at Knoedler’s) in mind. 
If good war-painting is a question of finding new happy effects 
of colour and form among ruined buildings, and of letting the 
tragedy look after itself, then two water-colours of Aberdeen 
and Clydebank, by James Miller, are among the best things here. 
They are pleasing in any case. 

At the Leger Galleries, 13 Old Bond Street, there is a new 
exhibition of war pictures by Clifford Hall, called “Bombs on 
Chelsea.” The artist is attached to a Chelsea stretcher-party, and 
his small, rather slight drawings have a good deal of interest 
and “actuality.” They are best when least literary and most 
formal—as in Fire-watchers Queueing up for Food and Barrage 
Balloon, Moonlight. JOHN PIPER. 


HOLBEIN IN 1940 


Tupor imaginings are cheap on Cotswold; 

“ Semi-Shakespearean ” is each road’s label, 

And every orchard is some kind of cousin 

To that in which the quavering voice of Shallow 
Pled with necessity, “Is old Double dead? ” 

I took the pilgrims’ way to Hayles this morning, 
And what shone out to me, as memory groped 
Among the allusions and the lecture-notes, 

But Fisher’s face, John Fisher as Holbein drew him? 
Magnificence wore many Tudor habits, 

Choosing at random to endow a college, 

To write sweet sonnets, man adventurous ships, 
Be architect to the ideal commonwealth, 

Also to give up life for truth of doctrine. 

I saw those fearless eyes, hauntingly stedfast, 

For ever stedfast, always re-assuring, 

Looking on good and evil, two plain things, 
Alternatives forgotten while we paint 

The variable and factitious dyes 

Of self-deception over the wild words, 

The prophesyings, of oracular progress. 

Those stedfast eyes turned their rebuking patience 
Into man’s heart, not out into the headlines, 

The programme and the creedless catalogue 

Of all-reforming optimism’s plans. 

Man grows too fervent, hating ideologies, 

To see what Holbein shows him; just one glance 
Assesses virtuosity, then hurries 

To ephemeral malice and today’s brief hatred 
Which could not face John Fisher’s stedfast eyes, 
Trained to adore the heavenly affirmative. 


Doris N. DALGLISH. 














LETTERS TO 


THE UNKNOWN SAILOR 


S1r,—In the good old days, just after the so-called Great War, before 
the big motor-trawlers had quite ruined the small-boat herring- 
fishery, there were conger to be caught off Gallantry Bower—guileful, 
powerful opponents of sixty and seventy pounds. Squawking and 
wrestling in the pulling boat the eels would encurl you into the sea 
if the knife at their necks was not quick enough. Fortunately the 
knife was in the hands of my fisherman as skilful in despatching 
conger as he had been with his R.N.V.R. gun during four years’ war 
at sea. On the beach there was his son, Sunny Steve. As he helped 
to haul up the boat Steve debunked, with all the frankness of fourteen, 
any false pride one might have about the catch. Then he would dash 
back to his waiting donkey, nobble a tired tourist and escort him or 
her donkey-borne up the steep cobble-street of the village, talking and 
laughing as he ran alongside but, to himself, dreaming of going to 
sea. His elder brother, serving afloat, had died the last week of the 
war. 

It was not long before Steve forsook his donkeys and turned up, 
just as Joseph Conrad did many years earlier, at the Red Ensign Club 
and Sailors’ Home, Dock and Well Streets. Through the Red En- 
sign’s good offices Steve was soon apprenticed to one of our great 
merchant-shipping companies. The sea was in his blood, but the 
village-school had scarcely taught him to write, still less to spell. 
Voyage after voyage he struggled with the elementary things he 
ought to have been made to learn at school. Shipmate officers helped 
him to master the mathematical terrors of navigation—the Line saw 
that its youngsters were looked after. And then the apprentice sat 
for his Second Mate’s examination. 

For about fifty years Steve’s home-village had produced no merchant- 
officer, although in its more prosperou: days it had been a fine re- 
cruiting ground for the higher ranks of the Mercantile Marine. 
When it was known that the favourite donkey boy had really got his 
Second Mate’s ticket flags were hoisted and guns were fired from the 
look-out and the rather astonished village hugged itself with pride and 
joy. Then came more voyages, learning, learning all the time until 
the Second Mate was due to sit for his Chief Officer’s ucket. That 
stiff exam was passed and at last the former donkey-boy went up 
for his Master Mariner’s certificate. 

At first shot Steve just failed to get his Master’s ticket. The present 
war and the necessity of serving the line in distant seas postponed 
the possibility of sitting for another Master’s exam. but the village 
never lost hope. Not so very long ago the local authority requested 
Steve’s father to take evacuees into his cottage. My old fisherman 
appealed. Just that day he had heard that his boy, after two and a 
half years, was now homeward bound and was again to sit for his 
Master's ticket. Evacuees or no evacuees the one spare room in the 
cottage must be free for the son who would surely bring the highest 
honour of the sea back to the village. The appeal was pending 
when this telegram arrived from the steamship-line: “ Deeply regret 
your son’s ship sunk by enemy-action and no news of any sur- 
vivors.” The Master’s ticket had gone to the bottom, leaving 
broken hearts and broken hopes in the village. 

Do people realise that the names of the officers and men of the 
Merchant Navy who gallantly go down with their ships are never 
published because to do so would give valuable information to the 
enemy? Members of the fighting forces know that when they die 
for their country their relatives will have the high pride, though 
slender consolation, of seeing their names in the lists of killed. In 
the Merchant Navy there is no casualty list ; no roll of honour in The 
Times for the cargo-carriers on whom our resistance so greatly 
depends. Just a young officer, probably on watch when the torpedo 
struck his ship, drowned anonymously. Can one praise enough 
the men who willingly make the greatest individual sacrifice of all 
and know that it will be recorded only as “ Tonnage-losses for the 
month ”? 

I like to think there is a Valhalla where some Divine Being, with 
no fear of giving information to the enemy or bothering about further 
examinations, will say to the nameless little donkey boy with only a 
Chief Officer’s ticket: “ Enter, Master Mariner.”—Yours, &c., 

Joun Devon. 


OUR HYSTERICAL COMMONS 


Sir,—It was refreshing to read your criticisms of our war-effort and 
of the debate in the House in your issue of May 9th. For are not 
these Commons slightly hysterical? During many hours men like 
Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Hore-Belisha, Mr. Shinwell and others had 
drawn attention to dangers and shortcomings. To most of them 
Mr. Churchill made no satisfactory answer—some of them he made 
hardly a pretence of answering. He rode away on fine oratory, roused 
the Commons to their ready laughter and even readier cheers, swept 
them off their feet and walked out through emotional ranks which, 
I read, left him embarrassed. No wonder. 

These Commons are prone to imagine that when they have had a 
good talk about some problem, that problem is solved. Even the 


Prime Minister attaches far too much importance to rhetcric and the 
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THE EDITOR 


rounded period. We all enjoy him, but they do nothing to ¢ 
Intelligence Service into what it ought to be, or to make 
inequitable rationing system just, or to root out bow-and- 
training in the army, or to rid us of this disastrous time-lag aa 
months in almost every department of war between seeing what he 
to be done and doing it. It was clear before last Christmas tha 
men who had left the sea would have to be brought back. Not til 
now have we begun to act with vigour. It has been equally obvioy, 
for many weeks that our fire-fighting services ought to be Organised 
nationally rather than parochially. 
It has been equally obvious since the war started, and remains Patent, 
that we have had an indifferent series of Ministers of Information, 
and a propaganda service not worth 60 per cent. of marks, |] wonder 
if Mr. Churchill, who has such immense powers, is satisfied with this 
Department? Or with Lord Woolton’s Ministry which allows those 
of us who are comfortably-off to eat so much better than the bulk 
of those making the machinery of war? Or with what happens after 
the Select Committee on National Expenditure has made its singularly 
regular and singularly devastating reports? Or with the fact tha 


UM oy 








sergeant-pilots captain bombers to Berlin while numbers of men 
who have never been off the ground and are doing work of smaj 
importance strut about in the garb of squadron-leaders? Or that oy 
armed forces are besprinkled with strong men doing office-boys’ work) 

This House of Commons cannot afford to cheer off any of its head 
there’s far too little there. What existed has mostly gone into the 
Government. This, indeed, is one of our root-problems—the effective 
opposition is somewhat anaemic, to use a flattering word, | trust 
the Prime Minister sees it in its true light and is not misled into 
thinking it represents the strong criticisms to be found in the country 
—Yours, &c., J. L. Hopson, 


London. 
YOUNG OFFENDERS 


> 


S1r,—Your article on “ Young Offenders” raises the very important 
question of what to do with those young people who, through lack 
of a good home or through other difficulties in their environment, 
fail to develop an adequate social sense. The figures quoted by 
the author make clear that it is a very serious matter. You have 
also published, for some time now, a great number of letters and 
articles on another educational problem, namely, what to do with the 
unaided boarding-schools that are likely to be in difficulties, and for 
whom assistance of some sort or another has at different times been 
suggested. It seems to me that these two questions need only to be 
placed side by side, in this way, for the answer to be arrived at 
without any prompting. They answer one another. 

The author writes that, in his view, “the fundamental objection 
to the approved school, or any similar system, is that it brings to 
gether a community of offenders. They know that they are under- 
going punishment and rebel.” He would like to see developed a 
system under which offenders “could live and work among those 
who are not offenders, from association with whom there would issue 
a wholesome influence upon those who, perhaps under too much 
temptation, have gone wrong.” Every schoolmaster must realise 
that, however persuasive an authority may be, his influence can never 
be so powerful or effective as that of aboy’s own contemporaries. A school 
where a sound social atmosphere obtained could easily and profitably 
assimilate a certain percentage of elements that might elsewhere and 
under other circumstances be in danger of becoming anti-social. If 
there is to be any further assistance of any kind in the educational 
sphere, here if anywhere is an opportunity worthy of it ; not in divert- 
ing the more promising boys from secondary day-schools (skimming 
the cream) but in providing the next best thing to a home-training 
for those who lack it. 

The one great asset of any boarding-school is that, in 
nature, it has the opportunity of providing a social training, and this 
should be offered to those who have the greatest need of it; to those 
whose lack of it is likely to constitute a public danger. If State assist- 
ance were to be granted then it should be granted on condition of 
taking boys, selected by a committee including the probation-officer 
and perhaps health-visitor, boys who might otherwise be sent to a 
approved school or whose home-life (or absence of it) might subject 
them to severe temptations. It might include some who live too far 
from any educational facilities. The only possible objection 1 
such a proposal is the tendency of the more social elements of 4 
country to shrink into each other’s company from fear of contamina 
tion; but this is surely a “fugitive and cloisterez virtue” of litte 
value at a time like this. It seems that the opportunity has come 
for those institutions, which have in the past given so much inspifa- 
tion to social service, to co-operate in solving the most serious social 
problem of the day, by taking in those who would most benefit by 
what they have to give and for whom, otherwise, as your correspondent 
shows, no satisfactory alternatives can be found.—Yours faithfully, 

White Lodge Meads, Eastbourne. F. L. CoGGIN 


its very 


S1r.—The excellent article on “ Young Offenders” in your issue of 
April 25th provokes further comment. It seems to me that the 
ordinary child suffers a good deal from boredom and a sense of 
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frustration, and that in time of war that feeling increases and leads 
» 0 increase in delinquency. _He or she pictures the grown-ups 
ys having 3 glorious time, entering services, military and civil, with 
wonderful opportunities for heroism, fighting to win the war “for 










































O tum oy the sake of the children.” I suggest that children should be given 
Make oy more to do and t ht that what they do and much of what they 
-and-arro, lose can help to win the war, and that crime, and even mere 
-lag of six we tiness and ¢ essness, hinder the efforts of others. 
one Boys in many lages are taught to grow vegetables to help the 
. rs food-problem ; not much is oSered to the girls. Courses in 
ly Obvioys cooking, the car ind mending of clothes, hygiene and sanitation 
Organise should be univers ind their contribution towards winning the war 
emphasised. They could do mane in cleaning the s hools and, where 
ins Daten, there are commu! meais, be allowed as a privilege or reward for 
formation asl conduct to give some help in preparing the meals and serving 
I wonder them. These are only examples ; the point is to show the children 
with thi what contribution they can make and to give them a sense of 
OWS those responsibility which will be of value, not only during the war, but 
the bu in the period of reconstruction.—Yours faithfully, J 
Dens after Be Vachery, Shere RuTtH H. F. Bray. 
singularly 
Pp THE BRITISH SUNDAY 
Of small HH oie —A popular error has slipped into Mrs. Catherine Carswell’s 
that Our B jer in your last issue—the error that the British Sunday came 
Ss) work? ! influences,” being a result of “the foreign sway 
its head; lvin.” I think that if Mrs. Carswell will investigate 
INto the that the British Sunday is, and always has been, 
effective of course, American The Lutheran and Cal- 
I trus nistic countries seem never, at any period, to have acted on the 
led inte 4eq that ‘Sunday should be kept according to the negative formulae 
Country, @ iid down for the Jewish Sabbath. 
IDSON, 
I can myself, as it happens, speak with some authority as to 
(Calvin's Geneva in Calvin’s own day, having (for another purpose) 
one right through the archives of that period still preserved in 
portant that city I noticed as I did so that shops were open on Sunday, 
gh lack t ind selling in the streets went on, and that games went 
mment, & ! tively. Occasionally in some English or French book on 
ted ly Calvin there will be found mention of some citizen being prosecuted 
u have fy for (as these books represent) “ Sabbath-breaking *; but if the actual 
Ts and jy contemporary records be consulted it ‘will always be found that 
ith the | “Sabbath-breaking ” was not the offence, but playing games or cry- 
ind for | ing wares around the cathedral in service-time to the disturbance 
s been § of the congregation, playing them in the streets on Sacrament Sunday, 
to be n which Sunday they were prohibited on account of the streets 
ved at & being crowded with the country folk who had flocked in, and so 
rih—all these prosecutions being, in themselves, ‘evident proofs 
jection § that the playing of Sunday games and Sunday trade were not in 
gs to- themselves objected to. Sunday was, of course, the regular official 
under. cay for the Papagay (shooting for prizes), and there is an anecdote 
ped a to the effect that John Knox, calling on Calvin on a Sunday after- 
those | n00n, found him in his garden playing the game sull popular in 
| issue Switzerland of bowling at ninepins. 
much Where England and Scotland did get their idea of the Sabbath- 
realise Sunday I do not know; and I have never come across anyone who 
never t it is to be noticed that Whitaker’s Sunday in Tudor and 
ae 1933) never once mentions Calvin or Geneva (nor, 
itably nk r). I suggest that there must somehow have arisen in 
> and Scotland England the logical idea that it could hardly be that 
If ne (and one only) of the Ten Commandments had been abrogated, 
onal s occurring without any record of definite authority for its abroga- 
ivent- m—an argument that, apparentjy, did not occur to, or carry weight 
aie with, Continental Protestants or Roman Catholics. 
It is worthy of notice, also, that the British Sabbath-Sunday theory 
very vas never by any means exclusively the property of the “ Puritan ” 
this section of community. After the Restoration and well into the 
hose eighteenth century the churchwardens patrolled the streets during 
sist ce-time, visiting alehouses to find persons who were drinking 
n of : instead of attending their parish-churches. Restoration-law is 
cer sull occasionally invoked, as in May, 1933, by the Northamptonshire 
) an prevent a Sunday air-pageant ; and a year or two earlier, 
ject ilderman who had made himself objectionable to shop- 
» far lling attention to their breaches of the law, was watched 
to found on the golf-links, and brought into court for infringing 
of a as to church-attendance 
4 But the point of this letter is that the British Sunday, whether it 
ute be a good or bad thing, seems to be purely British, and as there have 
a always been good Christians on the Continent this, perhaps, may be 
a thought to support Miss Rose Macaulay and Mrs. Carswell in their 
- main contention. Let this at least, however, be remembered in 
by favour of the traditional British view of Sunday as reserved for 
lent birch . ° : 
church-going and rest—that it has led to our country becoming the 
) pioneer in the Saturday half-holiday or mid-week early-closing day 
| for recreation. Where Sunday has been treated as a day for recrea- 
of tion it has generally been taken for granted that no other provision 
the @ t this was required—Yours faithfully, Percy A. SCHOLES. 
of 19 Bath Street, Aberystwyth. 
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“INDICTING A NATION” 


S1r,—There must, I think, be many besides myself who have got 
very tired of hearing Burke’s (alleged) saying, “ You cannot indict 
a whole nation” invoked whenever the question of Germany’s “ war- 
guilt” is discussed. Recently I took the trouble to look up this 
alleged) quotation in its context; the result was rather illuminating. 
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The sentence (or something sufficiently near to be recognisable) 
occurs in Burke’s “Speech on Conciliation with the Colonies” 
(March 22nd, 1775). Burke, as everyone knows, supported the 


American colonies in their refusal to be taxed by the English Parlia- 
ment; and in this speech he said that we had three courses, and 
three courses only, open to us. These were (1) To seek to alter the 
Moral Causes of the character of the Colonials; (2) To prosecute 
them as criminals; (3) To yield to them. After dealing at length 
with the first possible course, and rejecting it, Burke turned to the 
second. Here his argument is perfectly clear. He said that if an 
individual offended against, or refused to obey, the law, the proper 
course was to indict him. The same would hold good in the case 
of a small group of people, or a number of small groups scattered 
among the community. But when it came to the case of a very 
large body of people refusing obedience the matter seemed to him 
to assume a different aspect. “The thing seems a great deal too 
big for my idea of jurispruder.ce. It looks to me to be narrow 
and pedantic to apply the ordinary ideas of criminal justice to this 
great public contest. I do not know the method of drawing up an 
indictment against a whole people.” 

Surely this is clear enough? It will be seen that Burke was not 
discussing international affairs at all, but only what seemed to him, 
and to all whom he was addressing, a purely domestic affair. He 
did not use the word “nation”; obviously he could not, for the 
American were not then regarded as a separate nation, 
nor did they so regard themselves. (The Declaration of Independence 
was not made until fifteen months later ; and at the time of Burke’s 
speech no bloodshed had taken place.) They were simply a number 
of fellow-citizens who refused to obey the law in a certain particular ; 
and Burke’s whole point is that he does not see how (in view of their 
very large numbers) an “ indictment” can be drawn up against them. 
It will be observed that he uses the word “ indictment ” in its narrow 
and technical, rather than in its broader and more general sense.) 
A. R. CRIPPS. 


colonists 


—Yours, &c., 
Worthing. 


A QUESTION ON HESS 


Sir,—There is one curious aspect of the Hess affair on which, so far 
as we know, no comment has so far been made. We are told that 
Herr Hess wrote to the Duke of Hamilton and that these letters were, 
very properly, handed over to the authorities. But how did they 
reach the Duke without reaching the authorities first? Private citizens 
of Germany and Britain cannot write to each other in war-time through 
What were the abnormal channels and to whom 
ROBERT JORDAN. 

HuGH KIMBER. 


normal channels. 
are they available?>—Yours faithfully, 
19 East Heath Road, N.W. 3. 


“GERMANY AFTER THE WAR” 


Str,—May a reader ask W. H. Dawson to explain and amplify a 
phrase in his letter: “The date was 1936, the year when Hitler 
ceased his long and vain efforts for disarmament on equal terms and 
for the amelioration of the lot of German minorities .” Does this 
mean that only after 1936 Germany began the military preparation 
and provision which reached the state of readiness for the campaign 
in 1938? And with regard to the lot of minorities, what is suggested 
for their special consideration and treatment, especially if they are 
hostile to country which shelters them? Every land has its 
minorities. Even the German “ Tourists” rapidly form a minority 
and require attention. But we should like to understand W. H. 
Dawson’s statement.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., G. M. V. HICKEY. 
Trowell Rectory, Nottingham. 


TERROR IN SILESIA 


Sir.—Dr. W. H. Dawson’s statement in your issue of May 9th that 
at the time of the plebiscite of 1921 the population of Upper Silesia 
was subjected to “Polish terror” should not be left unanswered. 
I for my part have been a witness not of Polish but of German terror 
in Upper Silesia at that time 

Several points ought to be borne in mind when dealing with the 


the 


Upper Silesian question: 

1. Upper Silesia has remained Polish in character despite 600 years 
of foreign domination. German writers and statistics could not deny 
this fact. This Polish population was subjected to a ruthless policy 
of denationalisation. There were no Polish schools, and all Polish 
political activity was persecuted. 

2. At the time of the plebiscite the whole machine of the German 
civil administration remained intact as a powerful channel of influence 
on the Polish population. 

3. Poles, although forming a vast, even overwhelming, majority 
of the population, were in subordinate positions, nearly all the 
employers in industry, mining, commerce, &c., being German. 

















4. The plebiscite took place shortly after a period of outrageous 
terror instigated by the notorious German proconsul Hérsing, the 
“bloody ” as he was called by the Poles. If anybody was intimidated 
it was the Polish not the German part of the population. 

5. About 200,000 German citizens sent from Germany because 
they pretended to be born in Upper Silesia took part in the 
plebiscite, thus falsifying its result. But for this participation of 
non-residents the poll would be even more favourable for Poland. 

6. The Poles had no power to carry out a system of terror. They 
were in a state of economic dependency, they had no influence on 
the administration, public order was secured by inter-allied authorities 
and forces. In fact, there was no such thing as “Polish terror” in 
Upper Silesia, whereas I myself and many of my young fellow- 
students being employed as private teachers in Polish among the 
population for some months before the plebiscite (as there were no 
Polish schools) have been often assaulted by fanatical Germans, some 
of us beaten or stabbed. Dr. MARIAN OSTOJA. 

s8 Hurst Street, Oxford. 


CONFIDENCE —AND QUESTIONS 


Sir,—Your interesting article under the above heading reaches the 
conclusions that the trend of the moment 1s against us, and that 


confidence in the Prime Minister is unabated. There is no doubt 
that the weak point in our war-effort is the direction of the higher 
strategy As the Cabinet is constituted at present, this lies almost 


entirely in the Prime Minister's hands. Mr. Churchill has a long 
and remarkable record as a strategist; it is am uninterrupted series 
of failures It is customary to attribute this to the effect of luck, 
but a different view has been taken by sagacious students of military 
history. The time has come for Mr. Churchill to share his responsi- 
bility with others. A small inner Cabinet should be set up, which 
should contain representatives of the three fighting services, and which 
should decide all questions concerning foreign relationships and 
strategy. Only by some such means as this can our great resources 
be brought into actual use.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
R. G. ABERCROMBIE, M.D 
Derwent House, Hathersage, Derbyshire. 


PARLIAMENT AND PEOPLE 


Str,.—The setting up of an unofficial opposition in Parliament is 
evidence that circumstances have compelled this course if public 
questions are to receive due consideration. The electors are involved, 
too. By the extension of the Parliament Act for another year they 
are disfranchised. Today Parliament is a self-elected body owing 
responsibility to no one. It meets about twice a week, members draw 
their {600 salary, about 30, 40 and §0 attend the debates on occasions. 
Mr. Lloyd George raised the question of agriculture, upon which he 
is an authority, and only so attended. A subject bound up with our 
war effort, having a serious bearing upon our needs, yet this was the 
way our Members of Parliament faced up to it. Where does the 
elector come in? He is powerless under existing conditions. A 
saving clause for the recall of a Member for neglect, had such been 
included in the Act extending the 1935 Parliament, would have safe- 
guarded the rights of the elector and served as’ a corrective. The 
voice of the people is being stifled. The constituencies should have 
their unofficial constituency vigilance-committee, consisting of 
members of the parties concerned, and thus exercise their rights by 
means of moral pressure upon their Members. A _ healthy public 
opinion is the nation’s best asset. The present Parliament has no 
authority from the electors ; it exists on its own choosing, and from 
the electors on sufferance. If the people have no means of voicing 
effectively their views, then dangers in more than one way may arise. 
The future is yet to reveal whether our Parliamentary system will 
survive, but to ensure its demise the present position is surely the 
way.—Yours sincerely, T. C. Morris. 
Cardiff. 


*«GOOD CHARITIES ” 


Sm.—I have just seen the letter by Dr. A. V. Hill in your issue of 
the 2nd instant. The two reasons which Dr. Hill puts forward in 
opposition to the judicial ruling that anti-vivisection societies are 
“Good Charities” are that the chief activities of these societies “lie 
in attempting to prevent members of the Forces from being inocu- 
lated ” and “ persuading parents not to have their children immunised 
against diphtheria.” The activities of anti-vivisectionists must of 
course include opposition to the treatments introduced as the result 
of cruel experiments on animals and seen to be against the physical 
well-being of the community, but both the statements made by Dr. 
Hill are inaccurate. We are not trying to prevent members of the 
Forces from being inoculated; we are doing what we can to make 
known that they are entitled to refuse not only inoculations but 
also vaccination—a dangerous primary operation in an adult, as the 
Ministry of Health have several times pointed out. In regard to the 
inoculation against diphtheria, we are really trying to persuade 
parents that while it cannot possibly promote the health of their 
children to have a poisonous product of disease put into their blood, 
even in small quantities, they have no guarantee that this will afford 
any protection. It has been authoritatively stated that “the natural 
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risk of clinical diphtheria is about 10 per cent. of persons —_ 
And yet, although only a small proportion of the ro per cent he 
been “immunised,” no fewer than 3,000 cases of diphtheria ve 
already been recorded in fully-immunised children.—Yours faithfuy, 
LEo RODENHURST, y; 





Secretary 
. , . ry, 
British Union for the Abolition of Vivisection, ; 


138 Widemarsh Street, Hereford. 


A PLEA FOR THE WARDENS 


Six,—In common with many other ex-1st-Great-War men, | joined 
the Wardens’ Service long before the outbreak (May, 1938 tS te 
exact), and our rural area had practically roo per cent, attendance at 
all training-lectures. &c. On the formation of the Home Guard bm 
were asked not to transfer, as we were trained men who could no 
be replaced, so we remained A.R.P., though the idea of serving . 
the Forces again mace a big appeal. Now, after more than one ta 
a half years of war and three years of service, we still await com. 
plete equipment. Every night after our day’s work we turn oy When 
the “red” comes through and hear the drone of the hostiles going 
over. We watch the fireworks, trace the bombs, make our reports 
while the Home Guard (and Regulars) peacefully sleep in their beds 





Our ex-Service and other friends (most of whom volunteered for 
nothing before the H.G. was formed) now blossom forth as officers 
N.C.O.’s, &c., in full war-paint of battle-dress, pips and stripes. They 
hob-nob with the Regulars, are welcomed at the mess or N.AAF]. 
and retire each night to their well-earned rest, secure in the knoy. 
ledge that the A.R.P. and police will watch over them. The Observer 
Corps are now the Royal Observer Corps; the R.A.F. looks afte 
them. The “Specia’s” have a “ Bobby’s job.” The HG. gets the 
privileges of the Forces, but the air-raid warden is still the civilian 
Cinderella of them all. Isn’t it time someone adopted us and raised 
our status to something more than that of the also-ran?—Yours faith. 
fully, F. E. SEety, 

Dep.-Head Warden, Horncastle Area 

Market Place, Wragby, Lincoln. 


EXPLOITING THE SERVICEMEN 


Str,—As a member of H.M. Forces I would like to utter a protest 
against the ever-increasing profiteering-ramp organised by civilian 
firms who specialise in selling service-clothing and equipment, & 
It is quite a common occurrence for articles of clothing and accoutre- 
ments essential to the service-man and woman, sometimes of poorer 
quality than the actual service-issue, to be offered for sale at as much 
as four times the price they would be sold at in the unit-stores or 
N.A.A.F.I. It is rarely possible for a member of the armed forces 
to obtain a re-issue on repayment for lost articles immediately, and 
therefore he (or sne) has little choice but to patronise one of thes 
emporia if he is to remain dressed according to service-dres 
regulations until a re-issue can be made. Surely it is high ume notice 
was taken of this method of extorting money from service-personnel, 
and investigations made in the proper direction. It is not 1.ght that 
the very people who are being relied upon to defend this cuntry of 
ours from oppression and tyranny should be made use of in this 
manner, to fill the pockets of someone vrobably in a» far better 
financial position.—I remain, yours, &c., 

AIRCRAFTMAN, IST CLASS. 


“THE MAN-POWER PROBLEM” 


S1r,—In connexion with the above subject I put forward one sugges- 
tion, which so far as I have been able to observe, has not been 
mooted in public officially or othegwise, viz., that a certain per- 
centage of men from the Army, after undergoing an intensive training 
for eighteen months or two years, should be released for civil work 
of urgent national importance, subject of course to immediate recall 
if required. A certain number have already been released for work 
such as demolition and A.F.S., but I submit that the policy of 
releasing a far greater number of trained men should be adopted 
not just as a makeshift to assist the civil-defence authorities, but 2 
a definite long-term policy for work of extreme urgency such # 
shipbuilding and drainage of land for agricultural purposes, both 
essentially a man’s job and of grave importance towards the success 
ful result of the Battle of the Atlantic on which our very existenct 
depends. 

It is surely possible to train a soldier to be fit to take the field 
against the enemy within 1} to 2 years; after that period unless he 
is actually engaged in active military operations he is inclined 
become stale, and a change-over to his former civilian work would 
be beneficial to him with the resultant advantage to the nation 4 
a whole.—I remain, yours truly, W. B. CURELL. 

Pudners, Poughill, Bude, Corntvall. 


THE VIRTUES OF MASTICATION 


S1r—In Macaulay’s essay on the Athenian Orators he writes: “ Rum- 
ford, it is said, proposed to the ‘Elector of Bavaria a scheme for feed- 
ing his soldiers at a much cheaper rate than formerly. His plan was 
simply to compel them to masticate their food thoroughly. A smal 


quantity, thus eaten, would, according to that famous projector, afl 
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e than a large meal hastily devoured.” This principle, 
jnown in more recent times in America, from he name of its redis- 
coverer, a8” Fletcherising.” is im reality older than Count Rumford, 
for Luigi Cornaro, a Venetian nobleman, decided, after a serious 
ifiness at the age of forty, to restric. his diet, first to twelve ounces 
of solid fooo daily and later to an egg a day. That this practice, which 
he recommended in several famous treatises, had no deleterious effects 
ypon his health may be gathered from the fact that when he died in 
1566 he had ré iched the ripe age of ninety-eighi years. It is to be 
hoped that severely reduced rations may not be necessitated by war- 
conditions, yet would it pevhaps be part of wisdom, in countries 
whose food-supply 1s reduced or threatened, to publicise anew the 
ut in this usually overlooked methed? If unsuspected 
be released by smashing the atom, how about 
the average mouthful?—Yours 
ARTHUR STANLEY PEASE. 
Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts, U.S.A 


CLASSICAL PREMIERS 


Livingstone in your May goth issue, in referring 
whose classical attainments did not, se judice, entitle 
of scholar, states that “ perhaps the most curious case 
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the finest intellect of all, to whom the classics seem 

no appeal,” and humorously suggests as a_ possible 
cause that he have been overdosed with Latin verse at school. 
The real reason, I think, will be found in Lord Balfour’s Auto- 
biography, p. 8, where he states, in referring to what he styles “ the 
mediocrity of my scholastic career,” “ The fact is, that I had no gift 
for languages, no liking for grammar, and never acquired sufficient 
mastery of the classics to enjoy them as literature I detested the 
weekly task of writing bad Latin prose; I detested even more the 
weekly task of composing yet worse Latin verses Through 
no fault of my teachers, I failed to master either Greek or Latin.”— 
D. S. CHISHOLM. 


js Lord Balfour, 
to have made 


th may 


Yours obediently, 
Ness Bank, Inverness. 


“ A SAD HISTORY ” 


Sir—“ Janus,” in his foot-note to my letter of the 16th (in which 
I dearly said that it was the coroner’s report and not Mrs. Woolf’s 
which I criticised) that, though I said I was not 
criticising her, I in fact was, and to prove this he writes “ Mrs. Woolf 
was reported as saying ‘I 


action States 





cannot carry on.’ Mrs. Hicks says 

‘Where shai! we all be with this sort of ‘I cannot carry on?’” 
His is a false inference. Mrs. Woolf was never reported as using 
these word ee Mr. Woolf’s letter. It was I, and I alone, who 
ued them, as a summary of the coroner’s remarks. “ Janus,” in 
trying to prove my lack of charity, throws a boomerang. May I 
say here that we should probably agree that the coroner’s verdict 
was 1 ) one for any cause of suicide? 

1. We cannot see into the heart and mind of another. A suicide 
faces the truth with his Maker alone. 

2. It is kind to the relatives 

But to say one person is more “ sensitive” than another is unkind 
to others, for, again, no one can ever measure another's sensitiveness. 
—Yours faithfully, KATHLEEN Hicks. 


The Old Palace, Lincoln. 

‘Janus ” The Sunday Times report, on which Mrs. Hicks 
stated her original letter was based, recorded the words, “I cannot 
goon.” I freely make a present to Mrs. Hicks of any deductions 
to be drawn from the difference between that and “I cannot carry 
on 


writes: 





WILD ASPARAGUS 


’ 


Si,—“ Your admirable H. E. Bates” (if a landowner may endorse 
the characterisation of the Editor of The Countryman) is a little vague 
about asparagus officinalis, the wild English plant which differs from 
the cultivated plant only in size and consequent succulence. The 
remote rumour which has reached him that “at Kynance Cove in 
there is an island called Asparagus Island” can no doubt 
be verified by scores of your readers, besides myself. It is an 
immense rock of serpentine, with a small area of turf rich with 
thrift and other spume-loving plants on its top. There the asparagus 
used 1 My father, a keen botanist, found one plant there 
when I was a boy, the first to be found for several years and, for some 
years after, the last. Showing visitors the asparagus had been the 
g triumph of the local guides, who in pre-motorcar days made 








Cornwall 


grow. 


the most of few clients. Another habitat was the Brill, the grand 
head to the west of Kynance. Inspired by that find on the Island 





and I—it was in the early "90s—clambered down part of 
at frightening cliff, but had no further luck 
May sonal knowledge of Kynance Cove be a delight awaiting 


Mr. Ba ifter the war! He should choose a day when bright sun 
allows Lizard seas their proper brilliance of turquoise and opal, 
and a ruffling sou’-westerly flecks Mounts Bay with foamy white 
and dr waves at racing speed up the silver tawny beach which 
is piled against the brown, red and purple serpentine cliffs. What 
4 Nosta lream of co'our and light Mr. Bates’ innocent paragraph 
fas evoked in these grim drab days!—Yours, &c., W. M. Eacar. 


w House, Dean’s Court, E.C. 4 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A Farmer Speaks 

If you have never heard of the Iceni Estate and the remarkable 
experiments in land-regeneration carried on there since 1932, I think 
sixpence on I Believe by a Farmer (R. G. M. Wilson, 285 Milton 
Road, Cambridge) would be well spent. There is something more 
important here than the review of a practical, if revolutionary, 
farmer’s achievement in creating a great agricultural unit which now 
employs no fewer than 556 people. One has heard much of those 
thousands of Dutch lights (9,000 on the Surfleet estate alone), the 
Indore system of composting and the new methods of marketing and 
packing produce—so much that I for one look forward to seeing, 
one day, this remarkable outsize vegetable-garden for myself But 
this pamphlet raises other problems Is there really to be an agri- 
cultural revival after the war? If so, on what lines? On those of 
Surfleet? Or on those of the official mind, which wants everything 
to be done in terms of the “economic proposition”? Or through 
State ownership? Capt. Wilson thinks the last, and with it State- 
controlled education and medical service, which are of course allied 
problems, since a nation’s health arises from the quality not the 
quantity of the food it eats and in turn from the health of its soil 
And what of the potential 5,000,000 men of the services? What of 
them, indeed? It seems to me, as it seems to Capt. Wilson, that 
there had better be some very hard thinking. And this pamphlet 
gives a pretty sound idea of what that thinking ought to be 





Wholemeal Loai 
When ! first asked my 

wholemeal loaf he replied, 

went on to relate stories of 


baker, the most courteous of men, for the 
“Ah, but I doubt if you'll like it,” and 
other customers who had asked for it 
and had been disappointed. The second time he replied that anyway 
it was “the same as our own ordinary brown.’ I hear of similar 
experiences. The loaf is either unpopular, unwanted or difficult to 
get. We decided finally to make our own. This turned out to be 
excellent stuff, but generally drier in texture than one would have 
liked This also seems to be a general experience; perhaps there 
is a tip for getting a loaf of moister, closer texture? Another thing 
against home-baking is that the labour of kneading wholemeal dough 
twice a week for a sizable family is just sheer hard work. Yet the 
wholemeal loaf was never more needed, and there was probably never 
a time when there were so many means of popularising it. There is 
no bread like it; certainly not “our ordinary brown.” But is the 
campaign fer popularising it all that it should be? Dare the Ministry 
of Food revise the process of telling the public how excellent this 
bread it by telling them exactly what white bread isn’t? Is the 
public generally acquainted, for example, with milling processes? 
Does it know, I wonder, that not only is the germ taken out of its 
white bread but that the addition of water is, in the words of an 
expert, a profit-factor? 


Basket- Making 

During the last war the Dutch were able to seize a great part of 
the osier- and basket-trade of this country, and keep it. Later the 
osier-trade had to meet competition from the Argentine. For many 
years the Dutch were sending produce here in baskets so cheaply 
made that they were non-returnable Sold in Covent Garden at 
sixpence each they could be bought by the fruit-grower at tenpence 
The English basket-maker could not compete ; the price of making, 
exclusive of materials, around one-and-twopence for a similar 
basket. There is now, of course, no Dutch competition, and English 
basket-makers are flooded with work and short of hands. This is 
good, for basket-making is in no sense a revived or exclusively arty 
craft, but a good, honest, skilled operation that defies mechanisation. 
The purists have lamented the passing of traditional designs and so on, 
but I still get satisfaction out of the thought of a craft that still has 
its own City company and probably makes a contribution to more 
trades, from hop-picking to butchering, fishing to gardening, than 
any other. 


was 


In the Garden 

It seems to me that we cannot hammer too much at the serious 
question of vegetable-prices. The local price for parsnips is fifteen 
shillings per cwt., the London price twenty-five: t.e., double and 
treble that of potatoes. In a country-town (multiple stores) indifferent 
lettuces are, at the moment of writing, still tenpence ; my indifferent 
tomato-plants are (multiple stores again) double the price of those 
offered by expert nurseries. What the fantastic figure of 60s. for a 
dozen bunches of spring onions means, as quoted by the daily papers, 


I don’t now. Are we all the victims of a stunt? Alternatively is there 
a psychological explanation of a situation in which the public cares 
little for an article at twopence but is mad to get the same thing 


at tenpence? For example, it sounds fantastic, in these days of 
labour-shortage and other difficulties, to hear a customer at a green- 
grocer’s order, by telephone, for delivery, one lettuce. The season 


has certainly been difficult (two days at least enough to make every 
gardener weep), but by the time these notes are read my gardener 
should be gathering his own salads. Meanwhile it is comforting to 
hear that vegetable-prices are to the subject ot parliamentary 
questions H. E. Bares. 
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Empire and Liberty 


Ideas and Ideals of the British Empire. By Ernest Barker. 


(Cambridge University Press. 3s. 6d 


THE greater the stress to which it is subjected, the more the 
British Empire exhibits its amazing toughness and resiliency. In 
times of peace it seems ready to fall to pieces; but when the 
tempest breaks in hurricane-fury, its staunchness makes steel and 
concrete seem fragile. Why? More of the answer to that 
question can be found in this short book than in many a portly 
volume on the subject. Every observer is aware that the British 
Empire is unique in other respects than its mere size, range, and 
variety ; and in these 160 pages Dr. Barker places his finger on 
the essential qualities that make it unique. His approach to the 
topic is not historical or governmental, but rather philosophical. 
He is concerned with pointing out just what has distinguished 
the British Empire from other empires past and present; just 
what imparts to ft the vitality and tensile strength it is now 
exhibiting; and just what makes it significant for the future 
of the world. 


The world’s first empires—empires too often founded in lust 
for power and cemented by the blood of myriads—were con- 
tinental in character. They were as closely unified as transporta- 
tion and communication allowed, and based on the informing 
principle of authority (#mperium), both civil and military, flowing 
from a single fountain-head. But as the continental empire 
descended through history, from Alexander to the Seleucides and 
Prolemys, from the ancient Romans to the Holy Roman Empire 
and Bonaparte, it caught up new connotations and implications. 
To the idea of imperium was added the idea of jus. The Romans 
gave this special force, it ran down the ages, and it produced one 
of its late flowers in the Code Napoléon. A long tradition, too, 
associated empire with a distinct cultural mission. Under 
Alexander and the later Romans, and still more distinctly under 
the Holy Roman Empire, the imperial idea was connected with 
spiritual and religious values. 


But the future belonged to maritime empire rather than con- 
tinental empire ; and when the Spanish, the Dutch, the French, 
and above all the British Empires arose, they showed certain 
novel features. It was the British Empire which broke open a 
path which has proved broad and fruitful. For the Empire, 
finding in its relations with the North American colonies that 
the old principle of imperium no longer suited a fast-expanding 
world, substituted the new principle of libertas or autonomy. In 
that exchange Dr. Barker finds the cardinal source of the abound- 
ing vitality, the immense adaptability, of the renovated Empire. 
So strong is his regard for it that he waves away all schemes 
for centralisation, even the latest. plans for federation, with a 
few scornful paragraphs ; they are “not a step on the road to 
liberty,” and liberty is everything. In its rich profusion of forms 
the Empire cannot approach a single type of government, but it 
can, and does, possess a single spirit—‘“ and that spirit is a spirit 
of liberty.” It is to be found alike in those “ population-settle- 
ments ” which grew into the great Dominions ; in those strategic 


and commercial settlements which grew into Crown colonies ; 
and in the “trading settlements” which grew into the Indian 
dominion. It is not perfect, but it grows unsteadily toward 


perfection. 

Nor is the Empire without a sense of mission which, equally 
with its liberties, gives it justification and strength. It has its 
cultural mission among native peoples. It has its religous 
mission, as exemplified in benevolent and proselytising activities. 
Above all, it has a mission in matters of equity. It has diffused 
over wide areas a just idea of civil rights ; it has preserved native 
institutions where they existed, fostered their growth where they 
did not; and it has increasingly recognised that in dealing with 
weaker people it must exercise what Dr. Barker calls the “ double 
trust.” That is, it must contribute to the well-being of these 
peoples ; and it must also contribute, through and with them, to 
the well-being of the world by developing unused resources for 
the common benefit. That the Empire has often been all too 
recreant to its sense of mission Dr. Barker admits. He regards 
the Ottawa Agreements as an obvious breach of the double trust. 
But on the whole he thinks the record creditable: 

There is no perfection today. But it is possible for a writer 
nourished in the creed of Liberalism to take comfort from what 
he sees today. . . . On the one hand he has witnessed the passing 
of an Act, during the last few months, which devotes a sum of 
£50,000,000 from the British Treasury to aid the development of 
the resources of colonial territories, and to enable them to improve 
their methods of agriculture, their conditions of health, and their 
housing. On the other hand, he has also witnessed, during these 


same few months, spontaneous offerings of men as well as money 
from all parts of the Empire—the 


Dominions, India, and the 
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colonies—to aid Great Britain in her struggle. Of 


ill these gifts 






that which has moved him most is a gift from Sierra Leone “; 
grateful recognition of the great benefits which Sierra Leone hn 
received during 135 years under the British flag.” Ir would Boy 
a cynicism which the writer does not possess to dishelieve in = 


value of the ideas and ideals of an empire which can receive 
a free and voluntary gift, a tribute of that order. = 
Dr. Barker’s wise and stimulating book, the fruit of muh 
thought and research, is, as we have said, not for those who 
seek a historical or a governmental treatise. It is a study of 
general forms, and of those basic ideas which create forms. It 
does not attempt to look into the future, and perhaps one fayl 
is that it does not explore the question whether the idea of 
libertas, as applied to a wide-flung and steadily maturing empire 
is not in the end a suicidal idea. But if the Empire does in 
time cease to exist and be but a splendid memory of the 
daughter-nations, it will have played its part. The true nature of 
that part is nowhere better indicated than in this small book 
ALLAN NEvws. 


A Christian to Pagans 


Noble Castle. By Christopher Hollis. (Longmans. 8s. 6d, 


WHEN Dante passed through the “uppermost circle of Hell he 
found it a region in which there was no torment, but the eterna] 
air trembled only with the sadness of sighs. He was conducted 
there to a noble castle over which was a dome of exceptional 
light, and within whose precincts was a green sward smooth as 
enamel. It was here that those who had lived virtuously, by 
without Christian faith, had their unchanging abode for eternity 
—the heroes and philosophers and poets of old Greece and Rome 
and the good paynims of his own time, such as Saladin. It 
was an existence not without dignity and _ pleasantness, yer 
shadowed by an abiding sadness because none of these spirits 
would ever attain that vision which was the true felicity of man, 
and which could be attained, in Christian times only by those 
who held the faith of the Church and had undergone baptism. 

The communion of Dante is also Mr. Christopher Hollis’s 
communion, and in this book he sets out to tell us how, from 
this standpoint, the special thing appears which the members 
of the Christian Church have, and the inmates of that castle had 
not. One may say at once that the book is written with agree- 
able literary skill and a charm of open-minded frankness. Its 
argument is direct2d to show reasons for accepting the Christian 
faith and to point out how other conceptions of the universe 
are unsatisfactory. Nobody should pretend to express a judge- 
ment on the value of Mr. Hollis’s argument that claims 
general consensus, because a critic’s judgement must be deter- 
mined by his own particular religious standpoint. Any criticisms 
I make will, therefore, represent only one personal view of the 
universe. Since Mr. Hollis in this volume does not go into 
those beliefs and practices which distinguish the Roman Church 
from other Christian communions, but contends only for beliefs 
which are shared by the great body of Christians of all denomi- 
nations, I find myself in general agreement with his conclusions, 
Like him, I believe in a special intervention of God in the course 
of human history, when the Word became Flesh, and the defects 
to which he points in the religion of the old Greeks and Romans 
seem to me really there. Thus I wish him all success in com- 
mending his conclusions to those who stand aloof from _ the 
Christian faith. If, however, I ask myself whether, suppose I 
disbelieved in Christianity, I should find his arguments cogent, 
I cannot say that this would always be the case. The Roman 
doctrine that the being of God can be proved by arguments of 
pure logic is, for me, a very difficult one, and it seems to me 
much less pat and easy than Mr. Hollis’s first chapter would 
make it appear. The regular arguments may, I think, even if 
they cannot prove the existence of God, as a proposition in 
mathematics may be proved, show that belief in God is con- 
sonant with reason, though the ontological argument, in its tra- 
ditional form, appears to me, as it appeared to St. Thomas, falla- 
cious. But the arguments are cogent, I think, only to a mind 
which comes to their consideration with a certain spiritual dis- 
position—something not required for the appreciation of 4 
mathematical argument, over and above logical apprehension. 
Probably my view is, from the Roman standpoint, tainted with 
the heresy of Fideism—though, I think, tainted only. Then, 
again, the argument which Mr. Hollis urges for belief in the 
deity of Christ—Aur Deus aut malus homo—seems to me 10 
have no applicability to the position of disbelievers today. It pre- 
supposes that you are arguing with some one who accepts the 
mass of sayings attributed to Jesus in all four Gospels as authen- 
tic, and yet believes that Jesus was no more than a man. But 
people who hold such a position would be very hard to find 
today. Probably no Unitarians think it true that Jesus said, 
“ Before Abraham was, I am.” 

I agree, however, altogether with Mr. Hollis that the empt 
to discredit Christianity by showing points of resemblance to 
earlier pagan religions is demonstrably weak. If Christianity 
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SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN 


The Night is Long 


South ‘Africa, England, America are the main scenes. 


Velveteen Jacket 
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MARJORIE MACK 


A dramatic 1 
son Evokes the constant interest of the 
By the author of The Red Centaur. 


a gamekeepe 


Lit. Sup. Ree 


nmeéenaation, 


NEIL M. GUNN 
The Silver Darlings 


“A story comparable with Hamsun’s Growth of the Soil... 


many years—it moves along with a vast oceanic power 
O'London’s “Nt since I read his lovely novel, Morning Tide, 
is firmer, more mature, richer in action.’’—Spbhere. 


Guardian. 


PHYLLIS BOTTOME 


Formidable to Tyrants 


Phyllis Bott although a British subject, has lived thirty years in 

Europe, and nine in U.S.A., and is able therefore to write with a 
t 

certain objectivity of her own country. When the bombing began she 


and has travelled all war-time Britain. An 
book on Britain and her new relationship with America, 
mmendation. 7s. 64. 


over 





inspiring 


Times Lit. Sup. Rec 


Soil and Sense 
MICHAEL GRAHAM 


“A most f nating and instructive book. For colourful word 
Painting tf modern works of practical utility can bear comparison. 
Its_uset is are explained in delightfully popular phraseology 
seld« indeed has a more attractive medium for absorbing the 
Mudiment f education in agriculture seen the light Nature. 
Excit 1 valuable Spectat P. 75. 6d. 


Wh y Women wear Clothes 
C. WILLETT CUNNINGTON 


By f the world’s greatest experts on dress. “A witty, erudite 
impertinent book—he does the job 
Oneen. 75. 6d. 


rse, pleasantly 


1 amusingly 





This fascinating and important autobiography by the author of General Smuts, 

takes an unusual form. “It is to be a book about a person who can't sleep,” I should like to recommend it in such a way that those 

says Mrs. Millin at the end of the first chapter. Besides telling the author's outside the comparative few who read modern poetry would 
venture their six shillings on it.”"—New Statesman. 6s. 


life-story it refiects the events and conditions of these last few critical years: 
Coming May 29th. 


vel of the countryside telling the chequered story of Daniel Lee, 


reader.” 


this is a 


“ Packed with telling incident and thrilling adventure.” 
The Times Lit. Supplement makes it FIRST FICTION CHOICE. 


LOUIS MACNEICE 
Plant and Phantom 


“ This is, very easily, Mr. MacNeice’s best book of poems 


15s. 


JAMES HANLEY 
The Ocean 


Mr. Hanley surpasses anything he has 
























In great demand 


done before—deeply memorable from beginning to end.” 
Times Times Literary Supplement, which makes this book its 
75. 6d. First FicTIon CuHoice. By the author of Boy. 75. 6d. 


. I believe it to be the greatest regional novel I have read for 
book.”"——-RICHARD CHURCH: John 


anything with so This novel 


most remarkable 


have I read much pleasure 
Manchester 


May Book Society Recommendation. 10s. 6d. 


Witcheraft 
CHARLES WILLIAMS 


Primarily a study of the Witch-cult in Christendom. “ With stories 


like ‘ The Overbury Mystery’ and ‘ Lancashire Witches’ he is ‘really 
enthralling. A beautiful as well as terrifying book.’—Sir Hugh 
Walpole. Book Society Recommendation, 125. 6d. 


The Farm on the Hill 


ALISON UTTLEY 
“The many admirers of The 


the reappearance of Susan Garland in this new book.’ 
7 Me Lit. Supp. Rec mmendation, ym 6d. 


‘STRATEGICUS’ 
From Dunkirk to Benghazi 


“ The 
critic for having, in this latest book of his, recalled and explained so 


Child will be delighted with 


Spectator 


Country 


general reader should be grateful to this admirable military 
clearly all that has happened since the collapse of France a year ago.’ 
Daily Telegraph. By the author of The War for World Power. 


10s. 6d. 


in great demand 


Wessex Wins. A. G. STREET. 8s. 6d. 

My Name is Aram WILLIAM SAROYAN 75. 6d. 
Story of a Norfolk Farm. HENRY WILLIAMSON. 10s. 6d 
Democracy’s Last Battle FRANCIS WILLIAMS. 8s. 6d. 
Rasputin Speaks. GEORGE SAVA. 8s. 6d. 
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were wholly unlike every other religion, that would tend to 
show that it did not correspond with the true nature of man. If 
Christianity, on the other hand, did not have things which no 
other religion has, it could not claim any pre-eminence. Thus 
if Christianity is true, what you would expect is that it would 
have some things in it like things in other religions and some 
things unique. That is what you do find. 
Epwyn BEVAN. 


sé ”? 
Bed—Exhausted 
Australia Visited 1940. By Noel Coward. (Heinemann. Is.) 


Mr. Cowarp has—perhaps inadvisedly—reprinted the series of 
broadcasts he spoke in Australia last year. The patriotic 
author of Cavalcade was considered the right man to tell the 
Australian people of Britain’s war-effort, and it was, of course, 
no fault of Mr. Coward’s that he had been badly briefed by 
experience. In the very first week of war—we learn from his 
explanatory broadcast—he was given the job of organising and 
running a propaganda and liaison-office in Paris. 

“TI was flown there in an R.A.F, plane which seemed to me 
almost painfully small as it had to carry, in addition to the Pilot, 
the Observer and myself, my bowler-hat, my gas-mask, my 
parachute, a contrivance for keeping me afloat in the chill waters 
of the Channel, and a brief-case containing what are described 
in ‘spy’ literature as ‘The Papers.’ These were marked ‘ Secret,’ 
* Confidential,’ and ‘ Very Secret,’ and could have been read aloud 
in the Reichstag without causing any sensation other than deadly 
boredom.” 

After this whimsical beginning to the period of phony war— 
Mr. Coward explained to the people of Australia—he left France 
for America in April “to straighten out my theatrical affairs.” 
At the beginning of June he tried to get back to France, but 
was too late: Hitler was in Paris before him: the war had 
suddenly turned serious. 

“TI remained in London until the end of July, when I was 
sent back to the United States by the Ministry of Information 
in order to discuss with the Ambassador in Washington the 
possibility of forming some sort of organisation to offset the anti- 
British propaganda that the Nazis were spreading all over 
América. The Ambassador considered such an organisation out 
of the question for the time being... .” 

One feels that an exchange of cables on this point would have 
been cheaper than the elaborate transportation of Mr. Coward. 
However, as Mr. Coward was there, he was asked to “travel 
about the country to gauge the feelings of Americans in different 
States towards England and the British war-effort generally.” 
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Time across the Atlantic meanwhile moved at a different rat 
the first mass-attack on England, the first great attack on Lon in 
the Italian advance in Africa. “On my return to Washi 
after a tour of several weeks, I lunched with Richard Casey 
and he suggested that I come to Australia for a brief visit 4. 
following upon a most gracious invitation from your Geumnalll 
here Iam.” The rest of Mr. Coward’s activities can be camel 
up in his own words: 


“T look at my diary hopefully, and find only scurried phr 
such as—‘ Friday, arrival such and such a place—Civic rece x 
—Lord Mayor very nice—wart on forehead—visited aep lane 
factory, seemed fiercely efficient—Red Cross Garden any 
Government House—Governor and _ wife charming—gardes 
lovely—shook hands with several hundred people—mating 
theatre, audience fine, sang all right but a bit woolly—drove 
X camp—dinner Officers’ Mess—troop concert—Diggers terrific. 
too many officers’ wives in front seats—long drive home—beq— 
exhausted.’ ” 

He had not, perhaps, felt so exhausted since those literally 
flying visits to England early in the war when he experienced, 
seeing our white cliffs, “a primitive violent hatred” for th 
Nazis. 

“ All I knew was that my anger far transcended the mere desire 
to wipe Germany from the face of the earth. It felt strong 
enough to blast the universe. This, as I said before, was , 
startling experience, and I got out of the plane at Hendon feeling 
quite exhausted.” 


Undoubtedly the Australian journey too must have taxed Mr 
Coward’s physical powers; reading his collected talks we fel 
it taxed far more his ingenuity. Patriotism is not enough: le 
had to talk about England at war, and he had not seen England 
at war. If he had experienced the daily autumn blitz it 8 
doubtful whether he would have said so easily: “ During th 
last two months, in America, I have often felt how infinitely 
preferable it would be to be kept awake by bombs and syren 
than by the clamour of my own thoughts.” One doesn’t dou 
the truth of the statement—only the tact. It would have been 
well to have waited to make the comparison until he had 
experienced both. 


Indeed, the enormous tact required to make bricks without 
straw is lacking in these addresses, with their odd ignorances in 
the matter of history, their naive egotisms (as when he talks 
with pride to the people of Australia of his revival of the 
“beautiful” word cavalcade without any inkling of his misuse 
of it), their self-betrayals (“a world without some sort of snob- 
bism would be a strange, arid place.”) But perhaps that lack 
of tact was never more evident than when he rebuked—from 
Australia—* the pink parlours of Bloomsbury” already gaping 
from the German bombs and declared (exhausted, it may wel 
be, by shaking hands): “we must watch the future and see 
to it that our new young writers and poets are a little more 


robust .. .” 
GRAHAM GREENE. 


Greek Drama According to Marx 


Aeschylus and Athens: A Study in the Social Origins of Drama, 
By George Thomson. (Lawrence and Wishart. 21s. 


THIS is not a book: it is a conglomeration. It is not (except 
for three of its nineteen chapters) about Aeschylus: it is about 
anthropology, Greek politics, Marxian economics, dramatic 
origins and Aristotle’s Poetics. It is not a literary study; of 
rather, so far as it is, it is a literary study in terms of sociology 
—“the first attempt, at least in this country,” so the aspiring 
advertisement runs, “to apply to ancient Greek civilisation the 
principles of historical materialism.” In effect, it is Marx on 
Aeschylus and also on a number of etcetera which have engaged 
the writer’s mind. 

It is difficult—indeed, it is practicaliy impossible—to review 
such a concatenation. If one is critical—if one fails to see any 
unity, and if one scouts this interpretation of a poet loved and 
courted for a life-time—the author has an easy rejoinder: “you 
have not the Marxian key, and of course you stumble in the 
dark; you were not at a dramatic festival in Moscow a few yeals 
ago, as I was, and you cannot realise, as I did then for the first 
time, the nature of the inspiration behind the Oresteia.” There 
is no arguing with the convinced Marxist, who is clear, from his 
interpretation of the Eumenides, that “ Aeschylus perceived that 
the subjection of woman was a necessary consequence of the 
development of private property,” and is resolved to quote 
“Engels UFPS 196” and “Lenin SW9. 494f.” in proof 

Professor Thomson knows his classics and the whole back- 
ground of the classics a thousand times better than the reviewer. 
His scholarship is as sound as his judgement is peculiar. But # 
is to be wished that he were not so cocksure about his ow? 
superiority to those who were, or are, classical scholars of n0 
less attainments than his own. He quotes the late Professof 
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CASSANDRA 


the inspiring publicist of the Daily Mirror, 
presents the most daring study = the Home 
Front yet to appear. 


THE ENGLISH AT WAR 


he brings Guilty Men up to date, and makes 
deadly Panzer thrusts at many social fortresses 
which have too long remained at peace. 


10,000 copies in 6 days. Only 2s. net 


The English at War is No. 4 of the brilliant 
topical series, edited by T. R. Fyvel and George 
Orwell. 


SEARCHLIGHT BOOKS 


of which tens of thousands have already been 
sold. 


* * * * * 


THE FLIGHT OF HESS 


could have been predicted by any attentive 
reader of the remarkable drama of our time 


ADVERSARY OF MEN 


In it F. KORMENDI, Hungary’s greatest novel- 
ist, interprets the impact of Hitler and _ his 
barbarian hordes on the civilized world. 


Jacket by Topolski 5s. net 
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POOR RELIEF By CAROLINE SLADE 


A cry from the back streets and filthy alleys of a hundred 
Cities. 8s. 6d. 

BONAMY DOBREE (Spectator) : “‘ Miss Slade has a sense of 
humour which brings proportion to her indignation. 
There is enough of grimness in the book, but there is also 


happiness and success.” 


DUSK TO DAWN: Letters by a Warden 


1VOR BROWN writes “ The book should be enormously 
appreciated as a testimony to the calmness and courage, 
the philosophy as well as the pluck of the ordinary civilized 
Englishman. I hope it will have the recognition it deserves : 
it has all the quality of a fine personality working among 
worthy colleagues.” 7s. 6d. 


ANGELS ON TOAST 


By DAWN POWELL, author of Turn Magu Wheel 

Daily Telegraph : “‘ Ascathing comment on the American 
bounder: the business man with his buddies, his heavy 
drinking, his two lives. . . . The two friends are nicely 
contrasted and their amorous adventures are set out with 
mordant wit.” 7s. 6d. 


ENGLAND WAS AN _ ISLAND 
ONCE By ELSWYTH THANE, author of Tudor Wench, 


Young Mr. Disraeli, etc. 

Times Literary Supplement: “ Miss Thane brings to her 
account of two visits to England, one during the Munich 
crisis, the other at the declaration of war, a mind stored with 
historical facts that any English' reader might envy. . . . It 
is a richly consoling book, showing, as it does, a passionate 
faith in the indestructibility of beautygand the survival of the 
human spirit that has made ancient beauty.” 7. 6d. 


OLD ENGLAND: A FRENCH VIEW 
By HENRI DE VIBRAYE. Translated by GERARD 
HOPKINS. 105. 

M. de Vibraye’s criticisms of French political and social 
life under the Third Republic, written as they were 
in 1938, were So tragically justified by the events of 1940 
that his book may fairly claim to be as significant a com- 
mentary on France as on Great Britain. 


A FRENCH SOLDIER SPEAKS 


y “ JACQUES,” a young French soldier whose wife and 
mother are in occupied France. 4s. 6d. 


LONDON FRONT 


Letters to American Friends from H. M. HARWOOD 
and F. TENNYSON JESSE, with replies from Alexander 
Woollcott, S. N. Behrman and others. 125. 

‘** Stands alone as the book which gives most information 
about what ordinary educated people think and feel.” Truth. 

*. In preparation WHILE LONDON BURNS: Further letters 


* * 
to America. 


FANNY BY GASLIGHT 


By MICHAEL SADLEIR 85. 6d. 

Daily Telegraph: “Fanny is a thing of beauty in a 
world of corruption. The background is the aristocratic 
underworld of London in mid-Victorian times and from it 
emerges Mr. Sadleir’s lovely heroine.” 


THE GHOST KNOWS HIS 
GREENGAGES 03,2. 8. saxe 7s. 6d. 


BONAMY DOBREE (Spectator): “It is enormous fun ; it 
lies largely in the transposition of Chicago gangsterism 
into the purer air of Belgravia ; written in a slang which is 
fresh and very lively, and, what is more, immediately under- 
standable. . . . It is very funny, very violent . a piece 


of high-spirited nonsense.” 



















































Bury (ever an honoured fellow of his own old Cambridge college) 
and remarks, “the sort of nonsense on which the younger genera- 
tion looks up and is not fed.” He quotes Mahaffy in order to 
scarify him for “sheer rubbish” and then to attack the great 
memory of “ another member of the same class,” Edmund Burke. 
He quotes Dr. Pickard-Cambridge, admitting that within a 
narrow circle he is thorough and acute, but instantly adding, 
“ Outside it, he does not think at all.” One of the virtues culti- 
vated by the Greeks was Sophrosyne. 

Much learning: Pelion on Ossa of substance: but where is 
cosmos, or peras, or aidos, or anything Greek? 

ERNEST BARKER. 


Two Plays 


Jupiter Laughs. By A. J. Cronin. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
Lottie Dundass. By Enid Bagnold Heinemann. §s 


It is sornetimes interesting to speculate on what element in a 
play formed the germ from which it grew. Was it a character or 
a scene in real life which expanded in the fancy of the man 
who saw it untii a work of the imagination flowered out of fact? 
Did the character or the scene, or occasionally the whole com- 
pound of characters, scenes and sentiments that make up a 
play, occur direct to the imagination of the writer, without any 
conscious promptings from the world of fact? Or was the 
initial impulse a theory relating to something in the practical 
world, for which theatrical form secured the most appropriate or 
most convenient channel of expression? The originating germ 
of Lottie Dundass was clearly Lottie Dundass herself, a neurotic 
stage-struck girl, with both mania and the theatre in her heredity, 
who gives the impression of being modelled from life. The 
germinal element in fupiter Laughs is more difficult to discover. 
It was clearly not any theory about life or society, for the play 
does not express one. Nor can it have been any scene or character 
in real life, for the characters are all familiar creatures from the 
zoology of the theatre, and the scenes with few exceptions repro- 
ductions or elaborations cf familar situations. It must, one 
supposes, have occurred more or less as an organic whole, a 
sorry and unedifying mass of commonplaces of situation, char- 
acter, expression—a typical Shaftesbury Avenue play, but for the 
fact that it contains no part that seems likely to tempt an actor 
nor anything that might excite a producer. 

The action revolves around a rather humdrum affaire between 
a clever young doctor, who has made what is represented as an 
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important discovery, and a young woman-doctor who js inteng 
ing to become a medical missionary. The setting js g rather 
obviously bogus nursing-home, where, prior to the arrival 
of the young female doctor, the brilliant young male doctor he 
been misconducting himself with the Principal’s wife. Then 
are walking-on parts for the Principal (pompous and bogus) 
Principal’s wife (bored and catty), Matron (also catty, but, a 
the Principal’s wife, enamoured of the Principal), and assorie 
doctors and domestic servants. The main incidents in the plat 
are an explosion in the young male doctor’s laboratory the 
death of the young female doctor in the explosion, the dramatic 
acceptance by the medical world of the young male doctor’ 
theory, and the equally sensational decision of the young male 
doctor to become a medical missionary in the young fem: 
doctor’s place. The only intellectual excitement to be obtained 
in reading the play lies in forecasting what is going to happen 
on the next page; advanced students of the drama should be 
able to sail through it without a mistake. No advice can fp 
given to anyone threatened with a stage performance of the thing. 
except to stay away. 

Lottie Dundass is a much more solid and conscientious Piece 
of work. Its central character is a girl who is Stage-struck 
Acting is in her blood, from her grandfather who had been 
a famous actor; she has inherited her violent nature from her 
father, who had stood his trial on a murder charge. The two 
elements in her heredity meet—and it is the chief fault of the 
play that it fairly soon becomes obvious that they are going tg 
mect—when Lottie has the chance of playing a cherished pan 
owing to the sudden illness of the leading lady in a touring 
company, and the absence of her understudy; the understudy 
arrives twenty minutes before the curtain is due to go up, and 
Lottie murders her in order to play the part. It is a solid. 
respectably constructed play, with only the one major fault that 
I have mentioned. It reads well, and would, I think, act well 
Though it does not deserve to set the Thames on fire, it belongs 
to a different world from Mr. Cronin’s. . 
DEREK VERSCHOYLE 


The Amateur Traveller 


I Went to Tristan. By Alan B. Crawford Hodder and Stoughtoa 
18s.) 

Mad Dogs and Englishmen. By Eric Berry. (Michael Joseph 
tos. 6d.) 


Indian Harvest. By Pamela Hinkson. (Collins. 16s. 


AMATEUR is a word that has changed in meaning to such an 
extent that the word amateurish applied to I went to Tristan 
might be taken as implying various things to its discredit as a 
book: whereas the fact that it is free from any taint of pro- 
fessionalism contributes very greatly to its qualitie Mr. Craw- 
ford does not belong to that unhappy race of professional 
travellers who move uneasily about the world on advances from 
their publishers and his visit to Tristan da Cunha was purely 
accidental; he fell in with a Swedish expedition bound for the 
island in a boat which was taking him to a job in South Africa, 
and became attached to it as survevor on the strength of a course 
in surveying given him by a fellow-traveller between Madeira 
and the Cape. A _ profess:onal surveyor might have been 
less wide-eyed about the routine of the survey and might 
well have written a less informative description of the island 
in consequence 

Mr. Crawford rambles or. about things the professional man 
would have taken for granted—about the difficulties of settung 
up a base-line, and setting up triangulation-points, for instance 
—and in doing so gives one a strong visual impression of 4 
place which so many visitors label with attributes—bleak, in- 
hospitable, rather than describe. The author was, too, extremely 
happy in his relations with the people; being free from the 
obsessions of the modern school of anthropologists he was Content 
to share in their normal daily life and to pick up what he could 
by being on gossiping terms with them. He does much to allay 
the gloomy impression of degeneracy given by a recent work 
devoted to the inhabitants ; the life of the settlement resembles 
the village life of England described in Kilvert’s Diary, there 3s 
the same innocent and hearty enjoyment of simple pleasures, 
dances and picnics. 

The founders of the community in 1816 were rankers o 
the Royal Artillery with their women-folk, and additions, 
with the exception of five negresses imported from St. Helena 
in 1827, have been made since by seamen from various ships 
wrecked on the island who decided to remain. It is not sur 
prising that the arts should not flourish in such a community 
of 190 souls, and it would be amazing had they developed 3 
distinctive culture of their own in the time. It is difficult not 
feel that their blurred cockney speech (arx-ask, pennerwil- 
penguin, hashmere-asthma, eyeloose-oilhouse) has led to — 
judgement by urban standards. Even with so small a community 
anarchy makes a heavy demand on the character, and these peop 
are capable of living in anarchy without friction. 
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THE JOB OF 


DEFEATING 
CANCER 


WILL NEVER BE FINISHED 
UNLESS YOU HELP 


The tools for treating Cancer— X-ray equipment, 
radium, medical and surgical apparatus — are 
almost as costly as armaments, and constitute 
an ever-increasing drain on our resources. If we 
could impose a Cancer Tax on the healthy we 
would surely raise more than enough for our 
needs. Since we cannot, our appeal to individual 
generosity must take the form of advertisement. 
Frankly we need thousands more pounds to con- 
tinue our work in war-time. Will you please 
help us to finish the job we started in happier 
times and ensure that Cancer sufferers reap the 
benefit of those fruitful years of labour? All 
gifts large and small will be gratefully acknow- 
ledged by The Secretary. 
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in the forces—the children! Who 
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Special homes in safe areas are provided for 
children who need care for a short period 
because of some emergency. How much 
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some of Father's anxiety ! 

The Salvation Army tries to help everyone 
in need. Many more could be aided—with 
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Mad Dogs and Englishmen is an unattractive book ; the style 
is in accord with the wisecracking title, and each chapter has a 
climax elaborately arranged in a tedious fashion, and yet—in- 
conceivable though it may be that anything should outweigh such 
defects—the book as a whole is agreeable. The author is the 
American wife of an official of the Nigerian Administration, and 
the book describes their life in the colony in resolutely trivial and 
personal terms. The prattle rattles on, about the appalling climate 
that rots her clothes, the insect-choked lamps, trouble with 
house-boys, the interferences of duty with a settled home-life. 
It dawns on one that the existenc2 described is intolerable, and, 
as soon as one sees that, the author’s intense pride in the work 
done by her husband and his colleagues becomes plain also. An 
account of the ritual murder of a chieftain who has grown old, 
and of the events which follow it, reads as if it were merely put 
in to make a good story. But, again, behind the sensationalism 
of the phrasing one detects other motives, the episode illustrates 
to admiration the problems created by the importation of western 
law into a magic-ridden community, both from the point of view 
of the individual officer and the administration. The book is 
designed for a public who have been schooled by muck-raking 
journalism to believe that the Empire is an affair of hypocrisy, 
profit, and fraud, to whom the conceptions behind such a book 
as Sir Charles Dilke’s Greater Britain are incomprehensible ; with 
that public in mind it could not have been written in cther terms. 
It is impossible not to wish the book every success in the field 
chosen. 

Indian Harvest, which covers three hundred and twenty pages 
and is published at sixteen shillings, describes a lady’s first visit 
to India. The Charles’ head of women’s rights bobs up con- 
tinuously and with equal intensity over the allotment of inferior 
seats to women at public functions as over Purdah, the abolition 
of which is held to be the key to social progress. “I knew,” 
writes the author, “that a greater knowledge and experience 
would have lost me for ever the clear sharpness of that first 
vision.” Greater knowledge and experience would indeed have 
made it difficult to write the book as it stands. 

ANTHONY WEST. 





Fiction 
Parents and Children. By I. Compton-Burnett. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 


Journey into Morning. By Max Mundlak. (Staples Books. 8s. 6d.) 
Angels on Toast. By Dawn Powell. (Constable. 7s. 6d. 
A Passion for Privacy. By Louis Paul. (Michael Joseph. 7s. 6d.) 


Miss COMPTON-BURNETT has produced another of her devas- 
tating conversation-pieces in Parents and Children, which is far 
more exciting than the title would lead one to suppose. Could 
not some benevolent theatrical magnate, urged by the needs of 
repertory, persuade her to write for the stage? Her play might 
not have a great commercial success; but it would be of con- 
siderable value to every young and inexperienced actor with the 
good fortune to play in it; such a part as she would write, given 
to the stage-struck, could prove an intelligence-test of a high 
order. The variety and scope of her characters would more than 
cover the range of the contemporary stage. Such a task should 
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not present any major difficulty to Miss Compton-Burnett f 
as one reads her work, one is constantly reminded of the theat 7 
her technique is such that the hoary obstacles, the ciemien 
places of exits and entrances, are never allowed to obstruct the 
forward movement. She is not a realist in the usual Sense of 
that misused term; with her, disclosure of characte: through dis. 
logue and action is all important and nothing is allowed in from 
the world outside to distract the audience. She knows the depths 
and variety of human relationships: she is observant, sybple 
penetrating and witty: nor do difficulties of time, circumstang 
and coincidence ever intimidate or defeat her. She does Not 
despise the melodramatic scene, and she would prove a superb 
scourge for the actor too conscious of his own importance. 

The new novel is a study of grand-family life and relation. 
ships; Sir Jesse Sullivan, his wife Regan, his three illegitimate 
children, his dependent son and heir Fulbert with a wife and 
nine children, two governesses, two children’s nurses, and q 
neighbouring family, consisting of a man with an adult son and 
daughter and a second wife; these are the dramatis personae, and 
most of them have lengthy speaking-parts. The three younger 
children are heard almost as often as they are seen, providing 
the author with opportunities for some of her most brilliant 
jests. The inner crannies of dependent family-life are explored 
with the ruthless persistence of a virtuoso. 

The first half of the book is taken up with the preparation and 
departure of Fulbert abroad upon some mission of Sir Jesse's, 
His wife Eleanor, a managing woman, dreads, as well she may, 
the six coming months of separation, left with her brood in 3 
household that :s financed by her father-in-law. Fu‘bert, instead 
of returning, writes to the friend in whose care he had left his 
wife’s affairs, saying that he has a fatal illness. After an interval 
the friend asks Eleanor to marry him, and she agrees. The story 
may be left there for those who will read the book for them- 
selves. With each book Miss Compton-Burnett gains in ability: 
Hope Cranmer and Graham Sullivan are among her most accom- 
plished successes; but it is not easy to convey their quality in a 
few words. 

Journey into Morning, Mr. Max Mundlak’s first novel 
which covers the life of a youthful Polish Jew between 1905 and 
1930, is written with freshness and humour. When David Spero 
is but a child, his mother brings him, with his brother and sister, 
to join their father in London. The Speros, in spite of their 
appalling poverty, are orthodox; the father is a_ne’er-do-well, 
the mother a tyrant with that amazing and fierce vitality that 
seems almost super-human. For years she rules them all, mis- 
directing in what she considers to be the best interests of the 
family as a whole. David reaches manhood before he can make 
any life of his own. He has a capacity for learning, a sense of 
irony, a desperate knowledge of life; but little wisdom. He 
makes a foolish marriage and finds himself in a deeper muddle 
than ever before. After a long struggle, he begins all over again 
to search for a possible way of life. Mr. Mundlak is a realist 
who does not dodge difficult issues, and he can be congratulated. 

The American novels are both of them comic and over-long. 
People who liked Miss Powell’s previous books may like Angels 
on Toast; but a social document that is mainly facetious, while 
less dull than a pretentious chronological novel, is not necessarily 
more successful. There are several good cracks that will please 
those who like the forthrightness of American humour, but the 
bounding of Chicago business “ boys” makes a tedious theme 
for any talent. 

In A Passion for Privacy Mr. Paul attempts a plot familiar to 
the devotees of P. G. Wodehouse: The Rich Young Man who is 
not so Dumb, the half-wit Blonde, hosts of managing friends and 
relations, the knowledgeable Man-servant, the Eiderly Irascible 
Villain, all are here, handled with a certain coarseness which will 
annoy some of “ The Master’s ” following. The book gets over- 
serious towards the end. JOHN Hampson. 


Shorter Notices 


By J. Hampden Jackson. (Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d.) 


Tuts clear and admirable account of what was almost as clos¢ 
to an Arcadia as the European scene has ever witnessed will be 
welcome by all who remember with affection the grey mediaeval 
walls of Tallinn, the soldiers in English uniforms playing marbles 
on the steps of the war-memorial, the lovely eighteenth-century 
Domberg, the woods and cliffs and the old abandoned Russian gun- 
emplacements, and the big abandoned estates of Balt nobles with 
their broken statues in the foliage, the sense of something very 
young in a scene that was very old. Esthonia was a Republic 
which had proved its right to survive, starting as it did from 
scratch without even a language adequate to modern needs, after 
the centuries of subservience, so that not only a war had to 
be fought—on two fronts against Russians and Germans—but 23 
language had to be invented. Starting as one of the most com- 
plete democracies in the world, the Republic was forced by the 
economic blizzard to take a dictator, but it was a dictatorship 





Estonia. 
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. Father William,” 
the young man said, 
esight all others 
surpasses; 
t a Messerschmitt 
hundred-and-ten 
es high without 
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aid the sage, “ that 
brainpower’s great, 
ect towers o’er the 
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ny secret of picking 
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Father William,” 
the young man 
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ld, Father William,” 
the young man said, 
u go out in the night 


k about normally, just 


like a cat, 
quite an abnormal 


sight.” 


’ said his pa, “ that at 


logic I’m bad, 


iment all past me flows, 


k of street lights 


joesn’t matter at all 


1 see past my nose!” 


‘You are old, Father 


William’ 


“You are old, Father William,” 
the young man said, 
“Yet you set an example to many 


alarms 

Without chatt’ring your teeth. 
ave you any?” 

“T’ve them all!” snapped the 
sage as he cuffed his son’s ear, 

“ Without charge I’ll reveal this 
great truth 
By twice daily using Euthymol 
Tooth Paste 

I’ll never be old in the tooth!” 


Dentists have recommended | 


Euthymol — the antiseptic tooth- 
paste for over 40 years. Large 
tubes cost 1/6 (including Pur- 
chase Tax) from all chemists. 


to Lewis Carroll) 
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THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND 
GLOBE INSURANCE CoO. LTD. 


105TH ANNUAL REPORT 





IN a statement circulated with the rosth annual report of the Liver- 
pool and London and Globe Insurance Company, Limited, the 
Chairman, Mr. A. Kentish Barnes, indicated that the company’s 
report for 1940 showed satisfactory progress though not quite attain- 
ing the 1939 standard. 

New life figures were lower at £1,390,963, reflecting the average 
experience of offices generally. Fire business, at home and overseas, 
showed well-maintained premiums at £3,826,861, but higher losses 
at £1,761,384. Good progress had been made in the accident depart- 
ment, premiums being £ 4,606,441, and claims £2,345,813. Marine 
premiums rose to £885,597. 

Underwriting profits totalled £644,458. Interest to profit and loss 
account was £374,205, and the balance carried fogward was 
£1,459,211. 

The directors recommended a dividend payment of 13s. 6d., making 
27s. per share, less tax, for the year, being the same as for 1939. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 





IN a statement circulated with the 96th annual report of the Royal 
Insurance Company, Limited, the Chairman, Mr. A. Kentish Barnes, 
indicated that fire premiums totalled £5,546,224, and losses 
£2,588,663, or 46.7 per cent. Underwriting profit was £256,396 or 
4.6 per cent. Home fire premiums provided a moderate advance but 
losses were substantially higher. United States business showed 
expansion 


Accident and general premiums, at £5,970,064, were slightly re- 
duced Losses were £2,895,535, or 48.5 per cent. Underwriting 
profit, £508,036 (8.5 per cent.), was nearly the same as last year. 

The 1939 marine account closed with £88,195 profit. 

Total underwriting profits (including £46,000, shareholders’ pro- 
portion of life profits) were £898,627. 

Net new life business completed was £2,981,000. 

Interest income showed a shrinkage of £153,000. £2,133,000 was 
carried forward, approximately £130,000 higher than the amount 
brought in. 
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which, unlike others, had shown its willingness, even its anxi 
to return to free methods. It is one of the worst tragedies y 
these years that this heroic little State should have 
almost unlamented. Mr. Hampden Jackson’s account of it could 
hardly be better: what might have been the rather dry detail 
of party-politics and political experiment are suffused With the 
poetic light. 


Outside Information. A Diary of Rumour. By Naomi Royde. 
Smith. (Macmillan. §s.) 


Miss RoOyDE-SMITH’S purpose was to keep a diary of rumour, 
and she begins promisingly at the beginning of the London gi. 
raids with the destruction of Liverpool Street station. But per. 
haps the conditions of this aerial war are not favourable to 
fantastic rumours: rumours are apt to be dull and plausible 
so the author soon abandoned her scheme and wrote just another 
blitz-book. Londoners now have to suffer what the inhabitant 
of Madrid once patiently endured—visits from the well-meaning 
who take back highly coloured accounts of their experience 
There are embarrassing personalities: letters from friends (“The 
soldiers rather make my heart ache—they are so_ sweet”: 
accounts of parties which don’t mean much to the reader (“ Ani 
we've asked Ian—now Captain Akers-Douglas—and Joan and, 
only they know how many, brother officers and wives, to com 
in for a goodbye party . . .”) and some prose which the forme 
— editor of the Saturday Westminster would never have le 
y. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


City markets have done well to maintain a fair volume of tum. 
over and firm prices in face of the counter-attractions of London 
War Weapons Week. All the big financial institutions, whic 
have latterly been responsible for the bulk of business in gilt 
edged, have been preoccupied with the savings drive, while the 
smaller investors have been enjoined to put their hands deep 
into their pockets and take up certificates and bonds. I am not 
surprised, in these circumstances, that gilt-edged have been dul 
nor am I prepared to read into the comparative strength of 
home industrials a switching over of funds into equities. The 
truth is surely that the people who must have good yields cannot 
afford to support the savings drive to any great extent by buying 
the Government’s tap loans. They maintain their interest in 
equities and other higher-yielding stocks. On the other hand, 
the support normally available for gilt-edged has been switched 
to ensure the success of Weapons Week. This is a temporary 
phase. Next week, other things being equal, gilt-edged should 
be able to capitalise the effect on sentiment of a total of well 
over £100,000,000. 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL PROFITS 

War conditions have obviously been helpful to the turnover 
and, consequently, to the gross income of the Imperial Chemical 
group. Gross income, as disclosed in the 1940 accounts, rose 
from £15,343,038 to £18,374,045, but taxation has proved t 
be the villain of the piece. So substantial was the charge for 
income tax and E.P.T. that consolidated net profit was down 
from £7,678,000 to £6,756,000. Taxation actually took 70 per 
cent. of the consolidated income, leaving 25 per cent. for net 
dividends to stockholders—the 8 per cent. rate on the ordinary 
is maintained—and § per cent. to go to the group’s free reserves. 

No wonder Lord McGowan criticises the 100 per cent. E.PT. 
He is not against the principle of Ioo per cent. tax on excess 
profits, but he is severely critical of its effects on the smooth 
running of business. In his view it leads to stringency in the 
supply of liquid capital required for development and prevents 
businesses from providing adequate depreciation on capital ¢x- 
pended on war-time projects. As for this year’s prospects, the 
odds are heavily in favour of the 8 per cent. dividend rate being 
held despite the increasing burden of E.P.T. At 29s. 6d. LCL 
ordinary £1 units are a good investment to yield nearly 5} pet 
cent. The group will be fully employed during the war and 
play a big part in post-war reconstruction. 


UNITED MOLASSES EARNINGS 

After reading Mr. F. K. Kielberg’s statement, which accom- 
panies the annual accounts, stockholders in United Molasses wil 
be relieved of any feeling they may have had that the groups 
profits have been greatly swollen by commissions received from 
the Government. It appears that out of !ast year’s combined 
profits only 15 per cent. was accounted for by commissions ft 
ceived from the Ministry of Supply. Under the war-time agree 
ment, however, the company and its various subsidiaries af 
allowed to buy and sell molasses abroad for their own account 
and several of the subsidiaries, particularly in America, had 4 
successful year. Like so many other British industrial under- 
takings United Molasses is writing down the book value of 





(Continued on page 566) 
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LORD McGOWAN’S STATEMENT 





annual general meeting of Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., will be held in London on May 29th. | : 

The following is a summary of the statement, issued with the 
report and accounts, by the chairman, Lord McGowan: Ls 

In the home trade the war has been the source, direct or indirect, 
of ever-increasing requirements for nearly all our products and in 
general the company’s factories at home worked to full capacity 
during the whole of 1940. . 

In particular we had during the year to meet increased demands 
owing to the reduction or cessation of competing imports, to the 
necessity to expand agricultural production at home and to the fact 
that many of our goods are of direct importance in the manufacture 
of war material 7 ; 

At our meeting last year I told you something of our price policy. 
We were able in 1940 to continue the course I described for our 
main products almost up to the close of the year. But the growing 
pressure of rising costs outside our own control then forced us to 
advance certain prices in the home trade and to warn our customers 
that we might have to make further increases at intervals during the 
present year 


THE fourteenth 


OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES * 

War-time conditions have presented us with new problems affecting 
the company’s activities overseas. E 

I need not tell you we have not neglected our export trade. This 
branch of business is still of great national importance, for it furnishes 
purchasing power to pay for imported materials vital to the war 
efort. We have therefore regarded it as a duty to do everything 
possible to maintain our exports and shall continue so to do. 

We have had to meet the difficulties of irregular shipping facilities 
ind progressively more severe exchange control, while the demand 
abroad for the company’s products in many cases increased owing 
to the cessation of supplies from: enemy sources. The practical steps 
taken by the Government to foster export trade, notably the organisa- 
tion of the Export Council and Export Groups, the extension of export 
credit facilities and the establishment of the United Kingdom Com- 
mercial Corporation, have proved of great assistance in this sphere. 
Our main manufacturing subsidiary or associated companies in 
the British Empire—Imperial Chemical Industries of Australia and 
New Zealand, Ltd., Canadian Industries, Ltd., and African Explosives 
nd Industries, Ltd.—continued to prosper and expand. Their object, 
like ours, is to serve the Empire need to the full. In sympathy with 
the urgent necessity in war conditions for local sources of supply, 
they continue to expand their own manufacturing capacity. In their 
respective countries they, too, are undertaking fresh tasks for their 
own Governments and ours and are doing all they can to help in 
the establishment of new factories for war purposes. We are proud 
to record what they have accomplished. 

RESEARCH 

The research in our laboratories during 1940 was largely directed 
to efforts to assist the better prosecution of the war. In addition 
0 service requirements manufacture of products either to replace 
those previously imported or to supply new demands under war- 
time conditions and the development of new products for sale to 
export markets involved considerable research in devising processes 


to make use of available raw materials. Our agricultural research 
station is co-operating with the Government on various problems 
related to the increase of domestic food production including the 


national silage campaign. 


BURDEN OF TAXATION 
The total gross income shown in the Consolidated Income State- 
ment is £18,375,000 compared with £15,343,000 for 1939. This 
I 3,032,000 is chiefly due to additional manufacturing and 
brought about by the larger volume of business. 
dated income, however, has declined from £7,678,000 





to £6,756 , a fall of £922,000. The factor which almost alone 
tums an increase of £3,032,000 in gross income into a reduction 
f £922, n net income is the charge for taxation. ‘The net 
taxation burden to be borne by the company and its subsidiaries 
8 £7,385, igainst £3,654,000 in the previous year, an increase 
f £3,731 

The effect of special war taxation on our results for 1940 may be 
usirated the fact that 70 per cent. of our consolidated income 
$ required for taxation, 25 per cent. for net dividends to stock- 
holders, ar yniy § per cent. goes to free reserves of the company 
nd its s iries. 

rhe s s of combined assets over combined !iabiliues and share 


rom {14,666,000 to £16,204,000 during the year. 


The company’s total reserves and carry forward amounted at 
December 31st, 1940, to £21,147,000, an increase of £3,000,000 
wer the corresponding total last year 
In pre circumstances I am sure you will not expect me to 
make any prophecy as to the future We are fortunate in this 
life ind death struggle in having sucl brilliant leader as our Prime 
Minister Winston Churchil!; his unique qualities, his shining 
courage staunch conviction, which we all share, that final victory 
must and ll be ours, inspire al! of us to still greater efforts, and 
we hope Churchill wi]l be spared to lead us to such a peace as 
will remove the menace of military aggression for all time. 
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COMMENTS BY THE CHAIRMAN, 
MR. R. LANGFORD JAMES 





THE following are extracts from the statement by the Chairman 
(Mr. R. Langford James), which is to be submitted at the 127th 
ordinary general meeting of the National Bank of India, Limited, to 
be held on May 27th. 

Following the lead of many other companies it has been decided 
that the proceedings .t our general meeting this year will be of a 
formal character J take the opportunity, however, on the occasion 
of the issue of the directors’ report and the accounts, to address a 
few brief remarks to the shareholders instead of making the compre- 
hensive survey of the bank’s business, usually expected from the 


chairman at the annual meeting. 

For reasons already explained it has been impossible to present 
our accounts for the year ended December 31st, 1940, at a time 
approximating the date when our annual meeting is usually held. 
Full returns from our branches are now to hand enabling us to give 
the informatior which, in normal circumstances, would lave been in 
the possession of shareholders earlier in the yeai 

The net profits, which have been arrived at after making full pro- 
vision for bad and doubtful debts and for taxation, amount to 
£439,943, and are oniy slightly lower than those earned during 
the previous year. The sum necessary to provide for taxation a- 
bility was considerably in excess of the previous year’s requirements. 

One of the principal features of the balance-sheet is the increase in 
the amount representing current, fixed deposit and other accounts 
which aggregate £34,750,000 against just over {29,000,000 at the 
end of the previous vear This is coincident with a decrease of over 
£,2,000,000 in the total of discounts, loans receivable and other sums 
due to the bank—an indication of the restriction in the demand for 
banking accommodation due to the general disabilities created by war 
conditions. in this connexion it is interesting to note that the state- 
ments furnished by the scheduled banks to the Reserve Bank of India 
on December 27th last disclosed demand liabilities amounting to 
Rs. 174,94,00,0v0 as against Rs. 146,57,00,000 on December 29th, 
1939, whereas their advances aggregated Rs. 101,45,00,000 against 
Rs. 143,16,00.000. Our cash on hand increased and the figure at 
which it stood, viz., £94 mullions odd, was £2,660,000 higher than at 
the close of the previous year, while the item on that occasion of {14 
millions representing loans payable has disappeared Indian Govern- 
ment securities show litthe change while British Government securities 
are £1,335,000 higher. These assets together amount to {14,646,000 
and appear in .he balance-sheet at a figure below the market value 
on the date our accounts were made up. Taken in conjunction with 
the large cash balance already alluded to the ratio of the bank’s 
liability on current, fixed deposit and other accounts is slightly under 
70 per cent.—a proportion which we should prefer to see lower with 
a corresponding increased outlet for our resources in financing the 
trading requirements of India and the other countries in which we 
operate 

The only other item of note in the balance-sheet 1s the increase 
in the amount of bills of exchange outstanding of over £2} millions, 
principally due to the longer period occupied in transit of the bills. 

Ihe directors thought it desirable in view of the unavoidable delay 
in submitting the accounts to declare, instead of awaiting the appro- 
val of a final dividend, a further interim dividend, which was paid 
on April 3rd, making a total distribution for the year of 16 per cent. 


They now propose to allocate a sum of £50,000 to the staff pension 
fund and £70,000 towards reduction of house property account. Pro- 
vision under the latter heading will then have aggregated £220,000 
during the last three years. The amount we propose to carry forward 
to the current year is practically the same as that brought in from 
previous year’s accounts. 


In the present circumstances it is not my intention to make the 
customary survey of conditions in the countries and the industries in 
which we are mainly interested, but a few remarks as to prospects 
appear to be called for. Primarily we are an exchange bank which 
means, of course, that we are interested in the flow of commodities 
from and to the countries in which we operate When we take into 
account the fact that European markets outside those of the United 
Kingdom, and other markets also are closed to our constituents for 
both outward and inward trade, and when we consider the strain 
imposed on shipping space by war conditions, the effect on our busi- 
must be obvious. While there is no reason to suppose that we 
not continue to secure our usual share of such business as is 
being transacted, I must confess to viewing the immediate future as 
more likely to show results below the average than the reverse. Never- 
theless, it is the case that often in business and usually in war the 
unexpected happens, and so I trust my forecast may prove to be 
unduly sombre 


the 


ness 
hall 
wail 


lo 
is 


Our expressions of appreciation ot the service: rendered by our 
staff have never been of a perfunctory nature; under present con- 
ditions they more than ordinarily cordial. Many of the. staff 
are serving in the Forces of the Crown. We wish them Godspeed, 


i » them our heartfelt hopes tor their safe return. A 
burden of extra work is, of course, being borne—willingly and cheer- 
fully—by thoss who have had to stay behind. In thanking them Iet 
me say that ire deeply sensible of all they are doing to keep the 


flag flying. 


we extend 


in 


we 
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LONDON AND MANCHESTER 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 





SSATEMENT by the chairman, Mr. A. H. Dawes, relating to the 
accounts submitted to the seventy-second annual general meeting 
held at the chief office, 50 Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2, on 
Wednesday, May 21st, 1941. 


he total income for the year amounted to £4,491,694 as compared 
with £4,439,066 a year ago, 1.e., an increase of £52,628. The premium 
income increased by £14,859 to £3,509,836: the gross interest income 
at £970,486 showed an increase of £40,835 but owing to the increased 
Income Tax the net interest was lower by £31,664 at £681,668. Total 
death claims at £1,032,096 showed an increase ai £20,636, while 
maturities showed little change at £751,148. The total assets amounted 
to £22,550,164 compared with {21,471,397 a year ago—an increase 
of £.1,078,767. 

During the year new life and endowment policies were issued in 
this branch assuring a total sum of £2,117,476, which is 80 per cent. 
of the business completed in the previous year. The premium income 
amounted to 41,446,070, showing a small reduction of /.25,112. Death 
claims increased by £31,932, of which £20,253 was directly attri- 
butable to enemy action. Maturing assurances at £649,659 decreased 
by £4,205. Surrenders were £33,289 lower. The ordinary branch 
fund at the end of the year was £13,125,552, an increase of £619,214. 
The gross rate of interest earned on the life fund was £4 15s. 3d. per 
cent. compared with £4 15s. 5d. per cent.. but the net rate fell from 
£3 Its. 9d. to £3 §s. §d 


he premium income in this branch amounted to £1,978,807, 
showing the very satisfactory increase of £47,691. Claims by death 
(including £45,506 due to the war) were a little lower at £799,256. 
Maturities were £2,718 more. Surrenders were lower by £15,026. 
The expense ratio was 34.83 per cent., compared with 35.67 per cent. 
in the previous year. At the end of the year the industrial branch 
life fund stood at £8,179,916, an increase of £451,308. The gross 
rate of interest on the fund fell to £4 13s. 11d. per cent., while the 
net rate fell to £3 8s. 4d. per cent. 


In the industrial branch it has been decided that, (A) on the attain- 
ment by a life assured of age 85 or more before May 2oth, 1942, and 
subject to at least Io years’ premiums having been due and paid 
under the policy, no further premiums shall be payable thereunder ; 
ind (B) the same interim bonus as granted a year ago shall be added 
to claims by survivance under the company’s Tables 4, 5, 6, 6A, 7A 
and 9. £146,448 12s. has been transferred to the profit and loss 
iccount, the remaining surplus, viz., £102,418, being carried forward 





in the life fund. 
TRADING UNDER WAR CONDITIONS 
He annual meeting of The United Molasses Company, Limited, 
will be held on May 3oth, 1941. 
rhe following is a summary of the statement by the chairman (Mr. 
F. K. Kielberg) circulated with the report and accounts 


In the United Kingdom the company had throughout the year acted 
1s agents for the Ministry of Supply, under the direction of the 
controller of Molasses and Industrial Alcohol. The distribution of the 
yuntry’s requirements of molasses had, under that arrangement, 
worked smoothly and without a single breakdown. Although by far 
the greater part of the company’s activities had been taken up with 
work arising out of the agency agreement, the commission received 
by the company from the Ministry had amounted to less than 15 per 


ct 


cent. of the company’s combined profits. 
Che agreement, however, rermitted the company and its foreign 
subsidiaries to buy and sell molasses aoroad for their own account 


ind several of the subsidiary and associated companies, particularly 
in America, had had a successful year. In other markets trade had 
been, and continued to be greatly handicapped by the difficulty ex- 
perienced in obtaining tonnage 


I'he company’s business with the Continent of Europe had, of 
course tv a complete standstill and since last spring no news 
whatsoever bat teen received from any of the European subsidiary 
companies. The future values of the Continental assets and invest- 
ments must, of necessity, be considered problematical and the 
directors had fed to write off those assets and investments in 
full. The written down book value amounted to £166,200, although 
the actual value was considerably in excess of that figure. The Board 
had also considered it prudent to write off, or to make provision for, 
ill fixed assets situated in danger zones in other parts of the world, and 
ill fixed assets included in the balance-sheet at December 31st, 1940, 
were situated within the Empire or within the United States of 
America 


s0C1 


Che excellent work of the company’s fleet had enabled the company 
to meet all demands made upon it by the Controller. losses 
suffered during the year were not severe, but the directors were never- 
theless giving serious consideration to the problems of :eplacing lost 
tonnage at the earliest possible opportunity. To make provision for 
the anticipated high replacement cost, they had decided to place the 
difference between insured values and book values to a special rebuild- 
ing reserve account. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


(Continued from fage 564 
assets and investments held on the -Co=.nent. The board. hy 
also thought fit to write off or provide for all fixed assets sity. 
ated in danger zones in other parts of the world. In Consequence, 
the only fixed assets now appearing in the balance-shee are 
situated within the Empire or within the United States, The 
financial position is strong and the earnings outlook good, 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA 


From the 1940 accounts of the National Bank of India it is 
apparent -that, while on the one hand the bank’s resources wer 
considerably increased as a result of war-time financing, trad: 
demands on the bank’s deposits were reduced by war-time diff. 
culties. Deposits at December 31 stood at £34,750,000, againg 
just over £29,000,000 at the end of 1939, but the total of dis. 
counts and loans was down by réughly £2,000,000. It is sy. 
prising, in the circumstances, that in spite of a taxation charge 
“considerably in excess of the previous year’s requirements” 
the bank’s profits for 1940 were less than £3,000 lower g 
£439,943, against £442,692. The 16 per cent. dividend rate js 
maintained, £50,000 goes to the staff funds and another £70,0% 
is written off house property account, leaving £246,515 to bh 
| carried forward. 

LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 


In spite of an unfavourable experience in the fire section, most 
of the insurance companies transacting a general business have 
succeeded in holding their dividend rates. The Liverpool and 
London and Globe, for example, is again paying 27s. a share, 
the combined transfers to profit and loss account from under. 
writing accounts amounting last year to £644,458, against 
£782,352 in 1939. Pensions funds receive £100,000, another 
£100,000 has been written off investments and £50,000 off house 
property. The transfer from the fire department to profit and 
loss account was sharply reduced at £147,661, against £297,248, 
the accident and miscellaneous section contributed £435,818, 
against £457,104, while £32,978, against nil, was transferred from 
the marine branch. Owing to the increase in taxation both at 
home and abroad which more than offset the rise in gross 
interest, the net interest carried to profit and loss at £374,205 was 
£25,379 less than in 1939. The net dividend, plus debenture 
interest, exceeded the net interest and life department contribution 
by £7,464. 

In his review, which accompanies the accounts, the chairman, 
Mr. A. Kentish Barnes, disciosed that the estimated total fire 
losses for the country for 1940, quite apart from enemy action, 
were £12,640,000, the highest figure for twenty years. He also 
pointed out that in the general foreign field operations were 
satisfactory in spite of a reduction of income. The extension of 
the war in Europe and the deepening tension in the East had 
affected business but fortunately only to a relatively slight extent. 
Discussing the progress of the marine section he explained that 
the profit of £32,978 had been achieved in face of the temporary 
loss of Continental connexions. The hull, cargo and war risks 
sections had made satisfactory progress, especially in the United 
States. 








‘THE BANK OF AUSTRALAS! 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2, 
West End Branch: 17, Northumberland Avenue, -C.2. 
Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, 

£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,0 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Aust 2 and New 

Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 

Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world 
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COMPANY MEETING 
INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS 


PRESIDENTIAL SPEECH 








CONCENTRATION OF PRODUCTION REVIEWED 





4p the annual meeung of the Society of Incorporated Accountants, 
tad at Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, London, on May 22nd, the 
eresident, Mr. Percy Toothill, of Sheffield, delivered his presidential 


aT Toothill said that the death of Lord Stamp, who was one of 
the three honorary members of the society, had _ caused profound 
~orrow among all members. The life of the society had been enriched 
wy his stimulating contributions to its activities and by his ever-friendly 
personality. * 
, ACCOUNTANCY AS A RESERVED OCCUPATION 
The fact that accountancy was recognised as work of national 
mportance and that in consequence it was scheduled as a reserved 
<cupation had not prevented large numbers of the society’s members 
om joining and serving with the armed forces of the Crown, while 
thers were serving in administrative and executive positions in mili- 
tary and civil services. As a result, accountancy firms had been 
enously depleted, and it was increasingly difficult to meet the normal 
demands for professional service in connection with auditing and 
taxation, the latter greatly increased by the elaborate and complicated 
srovisions imposing war-time taxation. 
CONCENTRATION OF PRODUCTION 

It was inevitable that important divisions of the economic policy of 
the Government had been subjected to ‘criticism, but the several 
schemes, if taken together, presented a measure of coherence. Economic 
policy must be directed to the fullest possible transfer of resources 
to war production and to vital exports. This could be achieved in 
nwo ways and two ways only—firstly, by reducing civilian home 
demand, and, secondly, by reducing supplies; so far the emphasis 
had been mainly on the second method, while spending power, curbed 
though it was by taxation, by savings and by rationing, remained at 
high level. He earnestly commended the intensive effort to saving 
now being made by war weapons weeks. The reduction in supplies 
by means of raw materials conirols and limitation orders was now 

be followed by the concentration of production programme of the 
Board of Trade. This policy of concentration was as necessary as 
it was unpalatable, but the manufacturing concerns displaced, whether 
voluntarily or by action of the Board of Trade, should be made to 
feel that they were being treated fairly. Concentration should be 
based on individual circumstances and not on general rules, and 
Mr. Toothill, therefore, suggested the need for an Advisory Com- 
mittee, acting under the Export and Production Council, to give advice 
x to how concentration could be achieved. Transfer of quotas or 
agency agreements were preferable to mergers, as the identity of the 
“closed” firm was preserved thereby. Mr. Toothill emphasised that 
n selecting nucleus firms the test should be efficiency—not size—and 
that temporary concentration should not lead to eventual cartellisation 
f permanent rationalisation. Smaller firms exhibited a high degree 
of efficiency, but sometimes it was too readily assumed that large- 
sale production was invariably more efficient. Under the concentra- 
tion scheme it was not necessary for the smaller concerns to gravitate 
automatically toward the larger. Nevertheless, there were serious 
grounds for doubt as to whether in some directions this definite aspect 
of Government policy was being observed as it should be. It was 
not possible to look very far ahead in these difficult days, but it was 
clear that at the end of the end of the war we should have to distri- 
bute our resources between capital goods and consumption goods in 
proportions yet unknown. 

DIFFICULTIES OF PRICE-CONTROI 

The Prices of Goods Act presented many problems to accountants, 
who would have preferred to judge “ profiteering” on the results of 
j year’s trading rather than on single transactions. An attempt to fix 
ximum prices might lead to certain goods being driven off the 
market ; further. there were technical difficulties in segregating costs 
to a single article and in relating permitted increases to a pre-war 
standard—now two years out of date. 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 115 


{A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 
correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be 
marked with the words “ Crossword Puzzle” and the NUMBER of the PUZZLE, 
and should te received not later than first post on Tuesday week. No envelopes will 
be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing 
below. The name of the winner and the solution will be published in the follow- 
ing issue. Envelopes containing solutions must bear a 24d. stamp, otherwise they 
are surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.) 




















ACROSS 
1. A bad man, but possibly pro- 


4. I turned into this (7). 
5. Concerning intellects? 
7. “Never morning wore 


To 


tective after dark (10). ; ; 
6. Baggage and correspondence evening, but some —— did 
in one (4). break Tennyson) (5). 
10. Be in a motor for timber (5). 8. Ship among the trees (7). 
11. Speed after a famous vale (9). 9. The last thing one might 
12. No air hits like this (0). expect in Chile (2 words) (4, 
13. Either way the bird precedes 4). 
us (5). 15. A Tennysonian medley (8). 
14. Mr. Kipling’s butterfly did 17. A great age some profess to 
(7). despise (9). 
16. Cut up in the ship, enough 18. It almost caps the lot (7). _ 
to go round, no doubt (7). 19. A Doctor of Divinity in 
18. Naturally one would do this liquor? Very fishy! (7). 
to what one holds dearish 20. What one shouldn’t do to 
even if half French (7). clear soup (7). 


. They come and go (7). 


20. Male falcon (7). 2! : 
22. Not given to punning, even 23. A military associate (5). 
in war-time (5). 25. Shylock’s friend (5). 
> 9 , . 
24. Longfellow made a fire of ; ste a 
this (9). SOLUTION TO 
26. Return at six and take stock 
9). 
27. Not thirsty? Try this (5). 
28. “I know a little garden-close 
Set thick with —— and red 
rose’ (Morris) (4). 
29. Even such mean people would 
find it difficult to do this (10). 
DOWN 
1. A_ divinity by whom we 
might expect to be supported 
2. Rebel run over by an omni- 


bus next morning (9). 
3. Head and tail of a kangaroo 





5). 
SOLUTION ON JUNE 6th : 
The winner of crossword No. 113 is Miss Boog Watson, 


204 Grange Loan, Edinburgh. 





HOLIDAYS WITH BOOKS 


The best holiday in strenuous times may be found 
in leisurely reading—and Bumpus can provide you 
with books for a chair in the garden or a punt on 
the river. Maps can still be had at Bumpus. 


J. & E. BUMPUS LTD. 


Booksellers to His Majesty the 


477 OXFORD STREET, W.1 
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“IME IS MONEY” but a King 
Six Cigar provides many an 
hour of happy satisfaction for only 8d, 
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be made habitable. 
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IRAINS, NO 
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installation. 


YOUNTRY COTTAGES can 
( by installing indoor 

ELSAN Chemical Closets need 
WATER-FLUSH. Provide city stan 
Delivered ready 


NO 


comfort. for instant 

GUARANTEED odourless, germ-free, safe. Scores of 
thousands in use in Country Houses, Cottages, Air 
Raid Shelters, Rest Centres. —Write tf FREE ILLUS 
BOOKLET and prices to ELSAN Co, Dept, 254 5), 51 


Clapham Road, London, S.W.9. 


ITERARY ‘Typewtg. promptly A’ SS. 1s.,carbon 
| 4 copy 3d., 1,000 words Mis MicFARLANE (€ 
The Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
\ AKE WARTIMI COOKING EASIER,.—The 
i following three books 7!d., each post free, are a 


Hundreds of delight- 
plentiful foods with 


vital necessity to every housewife 
fully new ways of serving the more 


prac tical suggestions for making rationes items gC 
farther.—New Wartime Recipes : CAKES AND PUDDINGS 
WARTIME PRESERVES Goop HOuSEKEEPING. 28/3 


London, S.W.1 


Grosvenor Gardens, 

\ INIATURE CAMERAS WANTED. — Leica, 
i Contax, Rolleiflex, &c. Highest prices in England 
offered. —W ALLAce Heaton, L1D.,127 NewBond St.,W.1 
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Irrigation, 
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\ ONOMARKS.—Perm. London address.—§s. p.a. 
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NUTRIMENT in “ Bermaline” 


Ts NATURAL 

Bread, including Vitamin B, makes it a perfect 
food Win through on “ Bermaline.’ Ask your 
Baker, or write BERMALINE, Fairley St., Glasgow, S.W.1 


ho TRIANGLE Secretarial Training College,South 
Molton St., W.1. Residential Branch at Gerrards 


Cross, Bucks. Founded 1910. May. §306-7-8 
tee times bombed the MOTHERS’ CLINIC 
carries on national work for happy marriage and 


parenthood under frightful difficulties Nurses and 
doctors for personal visits; all letters answered. DR 
MARIE STOPES asks the few remaining rich to help 
Restoration Fund, 108 Whitfield St., London, W.1 


4 oer ESS effort and indomitable persistence alone 
enable Guys Hospital, S.E.1, to overcome many 
war-time difficulties. Will you please help by sending 
a gift to the APPEAL SECRETARY ? 
PROFIT .—Send for tree booklet — 
\W 85G), Palace Gate, W.8 
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CITY FIALL LINE 


TUDOR COURT, FAIRMILE — 
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Constructive outlook. 
Principal, 
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PEASLAKE’ 
Vacs. for boarders 
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SCHOOL, 


MRS. HOSTER’S 


rFRAINING COLLEGE 


A Special War-time Course can now be taken at the 
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Culverden Down, 


For full 
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| 
| A NGLO-AMERICAN UNION. Lunch. 6 Sa 
} 4 rope Gate, W.1. May 28th, 1 p.m. Str Wiis 
| BeveripGe, PRror. ARTHUR Newel, R. W. G. Mackay 
| Tickets 56. Federal Union Foreign Committee. Ring 
May 0631 or Sp 68 by May 261! 
' . 
| BOOKS 
Worn PEACE, with PRACTICAL NOX 
VIOLEN|I Communism wars with 
vested interests. Book suppressed to safeguard th 
latter. 7d. from “ W.T.” 111 Belgrave Road 
London, S.W.1 
ss = ae 
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A Welsh War Medalist 


HELP THESE 


INDOMITABLE MEN 


In Peace and War, for I17 
years, the Life-boat Service 





has been maintained by the generosity of the 


British Public. ... De 


not fail these men now 


when the calls upon them are five times as many. 
Answer their call to you by sending us a 


contribution. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, BOREHAM WOOD, HERTS. 
The EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 


Lt-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, 


O.B.E., 


Secretary. 
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